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Anniversary Address 


By Srr Freveric Kenyon, President 
[Delivered 30th April 1935] 


In addressing the Society at an Annual Meeting from this 
chair for the first time, I must at once express my obligations 
to the Fellows for the honour they have done me, and confess 
my own diffidence as to their wisdom. The most gratifying 
honours are those to which one has no claim, and which one has 
no reason to expect; and therefore I can place the presidency 
of this Society among the most gratifying honours that have be- 
fallen me. It is not the only one that I have not deserved, but 
perhaps it is the most notable of them; and therefore it carries 
with it a special responsibility, since it must be justified, if it is 
to be justified at all, by its results. Of these it is too soon to 
speak yet. You have been very indulgent to an inexperienced 
President in his first year of office; you have sustained your- 
selves, no doubt, with the reflection that the real business of the 
Society was safe in the hands of very experienced officers, who 
would see that the republic took no harm, and that a President, 
after all, cannot do much mischief, provided he does not talk too 
much. 

You cannot, however, but have experienced a sense of loss in 
parting with my predecessor, who had all the qualifications of 
knowledge and long experience in which I feel myself deficient. 
Sir Charles Peers may almost claim, like Brer Rabbit, to have 
been born and bred in the briar-patch of the Society. Fellow, 
Secretary, Director, President, he has been intimately associated 
with the work of the Society for thirty-four years ; and what he 
does not know about the Society and about antiquities cannot 
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be worth knowing. For twenty-three years he was Inspector or 
Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments under His Majesty’s 
Office of Works; and to him more than to any one else is due 
that with the minimum of that inertia and lack of sympathy 
which is sometimes charged to Government departments, or 
again of that insidious autocracy which the Lord Chief Justice 
of England discerns in modern bureaucrats (I have been a 
bureaucrat myself), he has established that department on a 
firm basis of sound tradition (including, most surprising of all, 
the tradition of obtaining money from the Treasury), which has 
been already of such inestimable service to our national monu- 
ments. Our posterity should be grateful to this much tried 
generation for having, amid all its troubles and anxieties, done 
more than any previous generation to try to save the monuments 
of our past from the ravages of material progress, and to hand 
them down in better state than we received them. For this 
service they should hold in especial honour the name of 
Sir Charles Peers. We are glad to have his portrait on our walls. 
We hope that, after a year’s absence to avoid embarrassing his 
successor, he will now once more appear more frequently at our 
meetings. 

The Society of Antiquaries has indeed every need, as the 
premier representative of archaeology in this country, to be 
continually vigilant ; for though I believe it to be true that the 
interest in antiquities is livelier and more widespread than ever 
before, the forces which spell danger for our antiquities are also 
more active. One never knows where the blow will fall next. 
At one time we are told that Stonehenge may be sold, with 
apparently no security that it may not be transplanted to adorn 
the campus of an American university or a prairie in Texas or 
Nebraska. At another we suddenly hear that there is nothing 
to prevent any one from quarrying away the hills on which the 
Roman Wall stands. Nature and the demands of industry are 
alike dangerous: Durham Castle may threaten to slide into the 
river; a municipal politician, in defiance of Parliament, may 
decree the destruction of Waterloo Bridge and no one can say 
him nay ; St. Paul’s may be enclosed and obliterated by a ring 
of skyscrapers. And all over the country ancient manor houses, 
mills, barns, bridges may be destroyed in the interests of 
motorists. Ceaseless vigilance is necessary if the heritage of our 
past is to be preserved for posterity, and one can only be thank- 
ful that societies are being multiplied for the protection alike of 
natural beauty and historic buildings. 

In this work of defence, we owe much to the local societies 
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throughout the country which are linked up with our Society as 
their leader. No country can show such an array of local archaeo- 
logical societies as there have been in Great Britain for the last 
two hundred years and more. It is to these local societies that 
we owe the origin of local museums, which, long before there 
was any Museums Act to transfer the responsibility to public 
authorities, set themselves the task of preserving such antiqui- 
ties as came to light in their neighbourhood or were collected 
by private enthusiasts. The administration of many of these 
museums left much to be desired according to modern standards, 
and we may all rejoice that a rejuvenated Museums Association, 
under the inspiration of Sir Henry Miers and with the powerful 
assistance of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, is rapidly 
setting in order the museum service throughout the kingdom. 
But when we criticize old museums and the methods of anti- 
quaries of an earlier day, let us not forget the immense debt we 
owe them for what they saved, what they observed, and what 
they recorded. We build on their foundations; our future pro- 
gress depends on the continuance of the spirit which they 
initiated: and it is salutary to remember that we shall ourselves 
one day be criticized. Meanwhile, one of the services which we 
can render to the local societies is to give publicity to their 
results. Much of them no doubt can be, and should be, recorded 
in their own volumes of proceedings; but we are glad that a 
full representation of them should have the wider publicity of 
a paper at head-quarters, and should appear in our Axtiquaries 
‘fournal or the more venerable and stately Archaeologia. 

During the past year we have had, I think, a very representa- 
tive series of communications. They have ranged from the hut- 
dwellings of the Stone Age to the wax figures of the eighteenth 
century; from Anglesey and the Welsh marches to the Cam- 
bridgeshire fens, and from the downs of Sussex past King 
John’s Wiltshire hunting-box and the stupendous earthworks of 
Maiden Castle to ‘the drowsy rock Of grim Dundagel, throned 
along the sea’—where we sought for King Arthur, and found 
a community of Celtic monks. I have heard it whispered that 
we have too much of excavations, and certainly the large majority 
of our communications were more or less the result of work 
with the spade. There were fewer papers than at some previous 
periods in the history of the Society on medals or inscribed 
stones, on seals or charters, on architecture or sculpture or 
painting. But the focus of interest shifts from time to time, 
and research develops along different lines. We are very ready 
to receive the results of research in medieval art and history ; 
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and four such papers, of great and varied interest, we have had 
this year. Moreover, it is to be remembered that some of the 
excavations reported have been on medieval sites such as 
Clarendon Palace and Colne Priory and Dartmouth Castle, and 
that the others range over very considerable periods of time, 
and touch on various interests—Stone Age, Bronze Age, late 
pre-Roman Britain, Roman Britain, and Saxon Britain. Still, it 
remains true that excavation holds the front of the stage to-day. 
With the assistance of the powerful new tool of air-photography, 
and with the perception that through a more exact and minute 
technique of excavation much of the early history of our land 
may be discovered of which our ancestors had no inkling, our 
leading archaeologists, backed by an army of enthusiastic 
volunteers, are devoting themselves to revealing the secrets 
which lie beneath the surface of ancient earthworks and buried 
buildings. Nor do I think that any one seriously grumbles at 
this, or doubts its urgent necessity. We must redeem the time, 
because the days are evil. Difficult though we know it to be 
wholly to obliterate the records left in the soil itself by any 
moving of it, yet when a new arterial road, or a block of dwel- 
ling houses, or a municipal playing-field or civic centre has taken 
possession of a site, there is not much hope for the archaeologist. 
He must make good his claim, and establish the interest of the 
remains he can reveal, while there is time. 

What then are our principal needs? They are the two per- 
manent ones, men and money; but more, in my judgement, 
money than men. If the money is available, the men will be 
forthcoming. Both when listening to papers in this room, and 
when watching work in the field, I have been struck by the 
high standard of scientific technique among the leaders of ex- 
cavations, and by the alertness of their assistants (often with 
little or no previous experience) to work and to learn. There 
are scores of young people ready to put their hands to the work 
—laborious and exacting as it is, unremunerative as it always 
must be—if only it were made possible to support themselves 
and to earn a bare subsistence. Every year promising recruits 
are obliged to drop out because there is no post for them, and 
they are forced to look elsewhere for a living. And besides the 
living expenses of the workers, provision has to be made for 
manual labour, transport, temporary buildings, protection, 
maintenance, and, last but by no means least, publication. 
Money, and always more money, is wanted if this most needful 
work is to be carried on. 

I wish our Society were in a position to contribute more 
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largely in this respect. During the past seven years, apart from 
the special fund for Roman London, which has been supported 
mainly by contributions from City firms, we have been able to 
make contributions to excavations averaging about £350 a year. 
No doubt excavation is not our principal duty, nor is this the 
full measure of the assistance which we give to it. The prior 
charge upon us is our publications, which cost nearly £1,500 a 
year, and of which a very considerable part is occupied by the 
reports of excavations. Now excavations are useless if they are 
not reported (a fact of which some excavators need to be con- 
stantly reminded), and in bearing this expense the Society is in 
effect making a large contribution to the cost of the work. At 
the same time we should all feel much happier if the Society 
had at its disposal a very much larger fund for the promotion 
of research. It is quite right that efforts should be made to 
raise funds locally in the neighbourhoods where excavations are 
undertaken. Every locality should be interested in, and should 
be proud of, its local antiquities, and should prove its interest 
and its pride by contributing to their investigation and upkeep. 
An interesting historical site, well maintained, is an asset of 
material value to a community—an asset greatly increasing in 
value in this age of easy locomotion and multiplied publicity. 
But a local excavation is not only of local value. It is a contri- 
bution to general knowledge and the history of our country ; 
and it deserves general support, both moral and material. 

On a few exceptionally favoured sites a director with the 
Napoleonic gift of living on the country can go far towards 
making an excavation self-supporting, as Dr. and Mrs. Wheeler 
have shown at Verulamium. But the site must be important 
enough to appeal to the imagination, the results must be sufh- 
ciently spectacular to impress the general public, there must be 
a sufficient local population to provide a constant supply of 
visitors, and the place must be readily accessible to parties from 
a greater distance. Verulamium amply repaid visitors, and the 
visitors, being admirably shepherded, repaid Verulamium. But 
not every site has these advantages. You cannot expect visitors 
to go in crowds (and to pay for the privilege of going) to see 
a few yards of surface soil scraped away from a Sussex down or 
a Cambridgeshire fen in order to reveal the traces of prehistoric 
dwellings and the rude pottery found in them. Yet such exca- 
vations are adding a brick to the great structure which archaeo- 
logy is building up, and through the patient zeal of such re- 
searches we are seeing the early history of our island gradually 
reconstructed for us. It is to assist such enterprises, where 
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local support is not sufficient, that a central fund would be so 
valuable. It would, moreover, contribute effectively towards 
unifying the work of research throughout the country. Without 
in any way infringing on local initiative, it would strengthen 
local efforts, and give to deserving enterprises the support of 
an authoritative central body. Just as the public library 
service of the country has recently been linked up into a national 
service (in which our own library plays its part), with the 
National Central Library as its head, and as efforts are being 
made similarly to draw together all the museums of the country, 
so archaeology would gain by more fully organized co-operation. 
Much has been done in this direction already, and the Congress 
of Archaeological Societies provides the necessary framework ; 
but its vitality and usefulness would be greatly increased if our 
Society, which is the natural centre of antiquarian effort in 
England and Wales, were able to offer not merely sympathy 
and advice, but a much larger amount of material support than 
it at present has at its command. 

I think it is right to make our needs and aspirations known, 
and to ask our Fellows to make them known as widely as pos- 
sible. One never knows when the seed may fall on good ground 
and bring forth an hundredfold. One excavation of primary 
importance on a foreign site was made possible as the result of 
an almost casual remark in a public lecture in London. Two 
large benefactions to the British Museum, to which the latest 
extensions of its buildings were due, came from persons who 
had never been heard of in connexion with the Museum during 
their lives, and whose goodwill towards it was only made known 
at their death. I think it well, therefore, to suggest as widely as 
possible that the most effective encouragement to the great work 
of recovering the past history of our country and understanding 
and safeguarding its monuments could be given, with the cer- 
tainty that it would be wisely administered to the best purpose, 
to the Research Fund of the Society of Antiquaries. 

There is plenty of work lying ready to our hand. Last season 
the Society embarked on the investigation of the most magnifi- 
cent earthwork in the British Isles, Maiden Castle in Dorset ; 
and this will presumably be our major preoccupation for this 
year and for some seasons to come. It seems wrong that we 
should be so completely ignorant of the history of a monument 
of such outstanding character, and one can only hope that sufhi- 
cient support will be given to Dr. Wheeler’s researches to enable 
him to explain how and when so stupendous a fortress came to 
be required and to be constructed on that Dorsetshire down. 
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Northwards there is always the Roman Wall, on which fresh 
excavations continue to solve some problems and to create new 
ones. At Chester the recently identified amphitheatre awaits 
excavation. At St. Albans the main work on Verulamium was 
brought to a close the season before last; but as an aftermath 
of it the generosity of Lord Verulam has brought to light the 
only known Roman theatre in Britain (a theatre, moreover, of a 
somewhat peculiar type), and has provided for its permanent 
maintenance as an addition to the historical monuments of the 
Roman occupation. Whether more work will still be possible 
on that site depends partly on the vagaries of a new by-pass 
road; but without doubt there is more under the soil if means 
and the opportunity are forthcoming. Colchester, with its some- 
what elusive British town, has occupied us twice during the past 
session, and will surely occupy us again. Our Fellow Mr. Keiller 
will no doubt continue his researches in the neighbourhood of 
Avebury, and will some day publish his results. All over the 
country there are sites, great and small, which challenge inves- 
tigation now that the means at our disposal are so greatly im- 
proved; I would mention one, Old Oswestry, which especially 
appeals to me, and still more powerfully to our new Fellow, 
the First Commissioner of His Majesty’s Works. Given the one 
essential condition of a sufficiency of funds, there is ample work 
lying before the Society and its local allies, and we may look 
foward to many instructive communications for our meetings 
and our publications. 

I should perhaps apologize for having confined my observa- 
tions this evening almost wholly to the work of excavation and 
exploration; but I have some justification. It is not merely 
that, as I said before, excavation occupies the front of the stage 
in archaeological work to-day, and therefore has a first claim on 
the annual survey which you expect from your President; but 
it leads up to the event which this evening quite eclipses any 
claim which the presidential address might have on your atten- 
tion. This is the award of the Society’s Gold Medal for distin- 
guished services to archaeology. It is only very recently that 
the Society has been given the power of thus distinguishing 
those whom it particularly delights to honour. Last year the 
medal was awarded, omnium cum consensu, to one whose claims 
to be the first recipient of any such award would be recognized 
anywhere, and nowhere more than in this Society, with which 
his family has been so long and so honourably connected— 
Sir Arthur Evans. His name will worthily head, for all time, 
the list of recipients of the Society’s medal. We wish he could 
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have been here to-night, to welcome a colleague in this hitherto 
unique distinction. 

As second on the list the Council have selected an archaeolo- 
gist famous for work in quite a different field—Sir Aurel Stein. 
As explorer, geographer, and archaeologist he has written his 
name large on the annals of Central Asia. In three great ex- 
peditions he has ranged over twenty-five degrees of longitude 
from Kashgar on the west to Kan-chou on the east, from the 
Pamirs to the watershed which faces towards the Pacific Ocean. 
It is an area which at the end of the nineteenth century was 
almost a blank on our maps, but which formerly was at different 
periods the main channel of communication between the civili- 
zations of the east and west and south; and in exploring it he 
has made notable additions to history, literature, and art. 

In the first of these expeditions, made in 1900-1 on his own 
initiative but with the permission and support of the Indian 
Government, in whose service his official life has been spent, he 
explored the buried ruins in the neighbourhood of Khotan, near 
the western end of this great blank area, and showed that between 
the third and eighth centuries of our era Khotan was the centre 
at which three great and mutually influencing cultures met, 
the civilization of India from the south, of Hellenism from the 
west, and of China from the east. In these settlements, preserved 
by the dryness of the sand which covered them, he found manu- 
scripts of Buddhist literature and records of Chinese adminis- 
tration from the eighth century, and earlier still the wooden 
tablets inscribed with the then almost unknown Kharoshti script, 
together with specimens of the textiles which China exported 
to the western world. In 1906-8, and again in 1913-16, he 
travelled from end to end of this great corridor, covering some 
11,000 miles on the first occasion and 14,000 on the second, 
and exploring the two lines of communication which once ran 
north and south of the dead Taklamakan desert and the salt- 
encrusted bed of the dried-up sea of Lop-nor—regions in which 
no life has been possible for uncounted centuries. It is a striking 
proof of the urge to exchange products and to foster trade that 
commerce should have been carried over these thousands of 
miles of inhospitable desert, through infrequent oases, where 
water scantily makes its way from the glacier-covered mountains 
on either side until it is lost in the sand, in quantities which, as 
Sir Aurel’s explorations showed, never penetrated far into the 
vast desert and now penetrate even less than formerly. And 
when the caravans had struggled for months through the hard- 
ships of the desert, threatened at times, when Chinese control 
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slackened, by raids of Huns from the north and Tibetans from 
the south, they still had to force their way through the tremen- 
dous ravines and passes of the Pamirs before Rome, or later 
the Muhammedan Empire, could begin to receive the silks and 
other products of the Far East. Nevertheless they did it. 
Nequiquam deus abscidit 
Prudens deserto (if you will pardon the emendation) dissociabili 
Terras... 
Audax omnia perpeti 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas. 
And suffer more than enough must these persistent traders, and 
still more the armies which Chinese commanders more than 
once led by these desperate routes to fight in the mountains of 
the Pamirs by the upper waters of the Oxus. It is a story which 
Sir Aurel, illustrating by his explorations the annals of the 
Chinese dynasties and the narratives of those intrepid Italian 
travellers of whom Marco Polo is the type, has added to the 
records of human achievement. 

It was the second of Sir Aurel’s three expeditions that was 
the most fruitful in discoveries other than purely geographical. 
Not only did he discover, at the eastern end of his travels, the 
Great Wall, with its blockhouses still containing the records of 
their occupation, built by the Chinese emperors to protect their 
attenuated line of communication, but in the monastery of the 
Thousand Buddhas at Tun-huang he made his astounding dis- 
covery of manuscripts and paintings, in a repository where they 
had been wailed up since the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, which caused such a sensation when they were brought 
to Europe and exposed to view in the British Museum shortly 
before the War. The story of their discovery and of the patient 
(and shall we say astute ?) diplomacy by which Sir Aurel over- 
came the reluctance of the custodian to part with these treasures 
(of whose significance to scholars he was of course ignorant) is 
one of the great romances of archaeology. It is told for the 
layman in the fascinating volumes of Ruins of Desert Cathay, 
while the full scientific record is to be found in the five stately 
tomes of Serindia. Sir Aurel has always been honourably distin- 
guished among archaeologists for the promptness and fullness 
with which he has published his results. 

From this small treasure-house came thousands of Buddhist 
manuscripts, in Chinese, Tibetan, Sanskrit, Sogdian, Turkish, 
and other languages, including an unknown tongue previously 
found during the Khotan expedition, to which the key was 
provided by bilingual texts from Tun-huang. A particularly 
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surprising find was a Manichean text in Syriac characters. But 
for the layman and the lover of art the greatest treasures were 
the paintings on silk of Buddhistic religious subjects, which 
revealed a new province of Chinese painting. Only a year or 
two earlier the greatness of Chinese pictorial art had been made 
known for the first time to most Europeans through the acqui- 
sition and exhibition by the British Museum of the paintings 
collected by Frau Wegener in China, which ranged from the 
period of the Sung dynasty onwards; and to these an invaluable 
preface was added by the specimens of the art of the Tang 
dynasty (sixth to ninth century) which Sir Aurel was able to 
bring back from Tun-huang. As the British Museum had 
borne a considerable part of the cost of the expedition, and also 
had provided facilities for the study and technical treatment of 
the objects, a large portion of the collections has become the 
permanent possession of our national museum. Such a wonder- 
ful discovery naturally attracted the attention of other European 
countries, and an expedition under the distinguished French 
sinologist, M. Pelliot, secured a large selection of the remaining 
manuscripts, while others had been transferred to Peking or 
scattered in transit; but somehow a considerable quantity had 
remained behind, and on his third journey Sir Aurel was able 
to secure a rich gleaning to add to his previous acquisitions. 

I have been able to give only a very brief and inadequate 
summary of our medallist’s great contributions to geography 
and archaeology in his three principal expeditions; and time 
will not permit of a description of his other services to our sub- 
ject. I must, however, just refer to his extraordinarily interesting 
study of the topography of Alexander’s invasion of India, in 
which, by a careful comparison of the written records with ‘the 
local features of the Indus country, he fixed the location and 
elucidated the topographical details of the siege of the mountain 
fastness of Aornos and the decisive battle with Porus. It is 
much to be hoped that, in spite of political difficulties, he may 
be able to continue his researches into the north-west frontiers 
of India and the adjoining countries, so important for the history 
of the contact between the Hellenistic and Indian civilizations. 

Such a work as I have attempted to describe could only have 
been done by one who united an exceptional skill as a traveller 
to most remarkable powers of organization, infinite endurance 
of hardships in waterless deserts, mountain passes and glaciers, 
and a great gift of acquiring the friendship and respect of the 
rulers, officials, and humbler folk among whom he travelled and 
on whose goodwill he was often dependent, and of the Indian 
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and Chinese staff who assisted him. It has been work demand- 
ing great gifts of personality and character, as well as of scholar- 
ship, and the Society may well be satisfied that in honouring 
Sir Aurel Stein it is also honouring itself. I may perhaps be 
allowed to add that it is a great personal satisfaction to myself, 
after my association with Sir Aurel in connexion with the 
organization of his expeditions and the housing of his treasures 
in the British Museum, to be the medium for making this pre- 
sentation. Sir Aurel is already the holder of most of the extant 
gold bullion in the world in the form of the medals of various 
Societies, but ‘by the authority and in the name of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London’ I ask him to accept this our Gold 
Medal. 








Reply on being presented with the Society’s 


Gold Medal 
By Sir Auret Srein 


The great honour bestowed upon me to-night by your 
Council is one which I appreciate deeply but for which I find 
it difficult to thank you. The many years spent over work in 
the peaceful isolation of beloved deserts and mountains has ill 
prepared me for speaking at gatherings like the present. Also 
I cannot fail to-night to realize how distant are the special 
fields of my labours from the sphere of those great historical 
and archaeological interests which make so strong an appeal to 
the people of this country and which for many years past have 
found their chief guardian in the Society of Antiquaries. 

The mere fact that the Society shares its home in this pro- 
minent public building of London with the Royal Academy 
and the Royal Society strikingly reflects the importance attached 
by the nation to these manifold activities and researches which 
the Society of Antiquaries fosters and guides. The high place 
thus occupied by it in public estimation may rightly be linked 
with that inherited respect and love of the past which is so 
deeply rooted among the people of this country and which has 
at all times been so great a source of strength to it. If I think 
how vast is the range of the antiquities preserved in this land, 
and how strong their claim is upon the interest of devoted 
students as well as of the public throughout the country, the 
recognition your Council has been pleased to accord to my work 
in far-off regions must appear to me doubly precious. 

Fortunately I have reason to remember very gratefully how 
much the generous interest taken in my aims by distinguished 
British scholars and administrators has helped me from the 
start to chances of useful and congenial work just in those fields 
within and beyond the north-western borders of India to which 
my eyes had been turned since my boyhood. It was through 
the kind attention which Sir Henry Rawlinson, that great ex- 
plorer and statesman, Sir William Muir, and Lord Reay, had 
paid to my qualifications as a student of Sanskrit and ancient 
Jranian literature, that I secured my first appointment in India 
47 years ago. 

The duties I had to carry on at Lahore as Principal of the 
Oriental College and Registrar of the University were heavy 
enough and left little leisure for research even in the study. 
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But thanks to the consideration shown by comprehending 
British officials in the Punjab and a succession of British Resi- 
dents in Kashmir I could make good use of vacations and short 
periods of leave for antiquarian labours connected with the old 
Sanskrit Chronicle of Kashmir. It is the only work of a truly 
historical character to be found in the vast mass of classical 
Indian literature. Months of strenuous travel were needed 
year by year for ancient sites, forgotten mountain routes and 
pilgrimage places, lingering local traditions, etc., in that delight- 
ful alpine land, so unlike most parts of India and yet so full of 
interest for the student of ancient Hindu culture. When it 
came to recording the results in the three large volumes com- 
prising my edition and annotated ‘translation of Kalhana’s 
Chronicle, even this arduous sedentary work seemed a time of 
enjoyable relaxation in the alpine seclusion of my camp. Situ- 
ated on a high mountain top of Kashmir, some 11,000 ft. above 
the sea, it has ever since remained for me the only true 
home. 

It was after the training thus gained in antiquarian field work 
and after my entry into the Indian Educational Service that the 
enlightened interest shown by the Government of India under 
Lord Curzon’s régime enabled me in 1900 to undertake my first 
Central-Asian expedition. It took me into that great arid region 
of Chinese Turkestan through which Buddhist doctrine with 
many elements of Indian culture had once spread into the Far 
East. Systematic excavation at the ruins of ancient settlements, 
abandoned for many centuries to the drift sand of the Takla- 
makan desert, was in a way easy,—apart from the trying physical 
conditions and the complete absence of water. The absolute 
dryness of the climate had preserved there abundant relics of 
those cultural influences from India, China, and the Hellenistic 
West which had met and intermingled there for close on a 
thousand years. The study of geographical facts has always 
appealed to me greatly on account of their bearing on all his- 
torical and archaeological questions. So | remember very grate- 
fully the help which the Indian Survey Department has extended 
to me ever since for useful topographical work. 

The results of that first expedition had justified the hope 
guiding my endeavours. But I could scarcely have counted 
upon such ready support as was generously continued later on 
by the Government of India and the Secretary of State had I 
not been fortunate enough from the start to secure ever willing 
assistance at the British Museum for the elaboration of the 
results. I can never feel too grateful for all the help which 
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expert scholars on its staff rendered, then and after, towards 
the study and interpretation of my finds. It has always been a 
matter of real pride to me that I was able to count Professors 
Rapson and Barnett, Mr. Binyon, Mr. Allan, Mr. Joyce, Mr. 
Hobson and other distinguished savants, together with others 
from outside the Museum, among the chief collaborators on 
the detailed publications dealing with my successive Central- 
Asian expeditions. But above all I feel grateful to the kindly 
fate which has given me from the start the most devoted and 
experienced helper for the manifold tasks connected with the 
arrangement and description of my collections in the person of 
my old artist friend, Mr. F. H. Andrews. I owe it largely to 
his unfailing care that I was able to return again and again to 
work in the field with a good conscience as regards the 
materials gathered on former journeys. 

The very helpful interest taken by the authorities of the 
British Museum enabled me after short periods of routine duty 
in India to start in 1906 on a second Central-Asian expedition. 
Once again I was able to gather plenty of perfectly preserved 
ancient records at desert sites, where it was possible for me to 
walk among dead trees planted while there were still Caesars 
ruling Rome; to recover from Buddhist shrines wall-paintings 
quite Hellenistic in style, etc. Passing farther east beyond the 
wind-eroded Lop desert I could trace and explore the remains 
of the ancient Chinese Limes constructed a century before Christ 
to protect the route of the earliest expansion of China’s trade 
and domination into Central Asia. And then Fortune showed 
special favour ; for at the ‘Caves of the Thousand Buddhas’ 
there awaited me the great cache of ancient Buddhist paintings 
and thousands of well-preserved manuscripts which has since 
made the walled-up rock chapel of Tun-huang famous. 

On my return from this journey of close on three years I could 
not have coped with the great mass of antiquities brought back 
had I not found once again most effective help provided at the 
British Museum, new collaborators joining the former. Only 
those well acquainted with the ever-increasing difficulties about 
accommodation within the walls of the great national treasure- 
house could fully appreciate what the work on this and later 
collections of mine owed to the unfailing consideration shown 
by Sir Frederic Kenyon and his successor, Sir George Hill. 

I have spoken, perhaps, already too long and may, therefore, 
restrict myself to the briefest mention of my third Central-Asian 
expedition. It took me for another three years again across 
the whole length of Chinese Turkestan, and well beyond the 
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confines of China proper, and towards its end, during the 
Great War, also westwards across the Russian Pamirs to eastern- 
most Iran. Once again I was fortunate enough to secure a large 
number of expert collaborators to work up the ample materials 
brought back. But I cannot turn my thoughts from that fas- 
cinating ground of my Central-Asian labours without acknow- 
ledging what I owed there to my faithful Indian assistants, all 
of them picked men from the Survey of India or the Bengal 
Sappers and Miners. Whether Gurkha, Pathan, Sikh, or Punjabi 
Muhammedan, they all willingly gave what practical help they 
could offer, however trying the hardships they had to face in 
waterless wastes and wind-swept wintry deserts. 

And last, but not least, I have reason to remember very 
gratefully the friendly interest of those scholarly Chinese Man- 
darins of the old régime, without whose support my labours in 
that field could not have been carried on. The inherited historical 
sense of such cultured administrators as my old friend and 
patron, Pan Ta-jén, made them fully understand that my search 
for the relics of a distant past was not prompted by desires of 
material gain; that their unearthing would help to throw light 
on the beneficent réle played for centuries by ancient Chinese 
culture and statesmanship in innermost Asia. Unfortunately 
that comprehending spirit had passed away by the time when, 
after official sanction of the Central Chinese Government had 
been accorded for a fourth expedition of mine in 1930, obstruc- 
tive tactics imposed by the unreasoning nationalist jealousy of 
irresponsible elements necessitated the abandonment of that 
fresh effort after the loss of ten precious months. 

Before that I had been fortunate enough to carry out a suc- 
cession of fruitful archaeological tours all along those north- 
western borderlands of India towards which I had been drawn 
since my youth. And now the opportunity could be seized for 
extending them westwards into adjacent parts of Southern 
Iran, little known and hence offering an attractive fresh field. 

For these archaeological tours of the last nine years a few 
words must suffice now. Whether carried out on behalf of the 
Indian Archaeological Survey, then under Sir John Marshall’s 
direction, or later under the auspices of Harvard University and 
the British Museum, or with the assistance of the British School 
in ‘Iraq, they all led over ground where | could feel the vivifying 
contact with the ancient western world. There were the tracks 
to be traced which Alexander had followed on his Indian cam- 
paigns and on his disastrous return through the wastes of 
Gedrosia. Much farther back in time there were the remains 
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of that prehistoric civilization to be searched for, which, some 
millennia before our era, linked Mesopotamia and adjacent parts 
of the Near East with the valley of the Indus. 

On this ground, less arid for the most part, and hence less 
favourable for rapid excavation, my work had largely to take 
the form of extensive archaeological reconnaissances. But even 
here, while blazing the trails, as it were, for successors com- 
manding a larger allowance of years and larger means, I had 
plenty of opportunities to appreciate the value of the effective 
support which those representing British rule in India or the 
British Foreign Office abroad are ever able and willing to extend 
to serious archaeological enterprise. 

Knowledge of this support, and the honour just received, will 
greatly encourage me to continue my endeavours in the field, 
while life and physical fitness last. So it seems fit in conclusion 
to offer my tribute here jointly for what 1 owe genio imperii 
britannici et studio antiquitatis. 














The Excavation of Maiden Castle, Dorset 
First Interim Report 


By R. E. M. Wuezter, D.Lit., V.P.S.A. 


Wits the consent of the Duchy of Cornwall (the owners of 
the site) and H.M. Office of Works (its guardians), the Society 
of Antiquaries and the Dorset Natural History and Archaeo- 
logical Society have undertaken a limited exploration of Maiden 
Castle, Dorset, over a period of three years. The first season’s 
work was carried out in 1934 under the direction of Mrs. T. V. 
Wheeler and Lt.-Col. C. D. Drew, with the writer, and is here 
summarized. 

The project was determined by two factors. The first was 
geographical. A stretch of country 70 miles wide between the 
Salisbury Avon and eastern Devon forms a reasonably coherent 
geographical unit containing upwards of seventy major fortified 
hill-towns of Early Iron Age type (pl. xxvii). Many of them 
have been partially explored but, with the important exception 
of the coastal, and therefore perhaps non-typical, site on Hen- 
gistbury Head, none of them has yielded a mass of material 
comparable with that now available from the marsh-villages of 
the Somerset plain on the northern fringe of this region. It was 
felt accordingly that the time had arrived for the exploration of 
a hill-site on a scale sufficiently elaborate to secure a quantitative 
as well as a qualitative survey of the Wessex hill-fort cultures, 
and so to provide a solid basis for comparative study. For this 
purpose Maiden Castle, situated centrally within the zone in 
question, is eminently suitable. The second factor was the out- 
standing distinction of the earthwork itself. Enclosing 45 acres 
and covering close upon 100 acres, it is not, as is sometimes 
claimed, the largest hill-fort in the country, but it is unsurpassed 
in Great Britain, if not in Europe, for the grandeur and com- 
plexity of its defences. On this ground alone, the time has 
arrived when British archaeology should be able to give a 
reasoned account of the period and purpose of its building and 
the nature of its construction. 

Slight and ill-recorded excavations carried out intermittently 
by Edward Cunnington of Dorchester culminated in 1882 with 
the partial uncovering of a Roman building in the eastern part 
of the earthwork. For the rest, the only significant clue was 
provided by the structure of the earthwork itself: it was evident 
from the plan (pl. xxix) that the ‘camp’ had originally been 
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restricted to the eastern of the two knolls now included within 
the defences and had been surrounded by a single bank and 
ditch. These had subsequently been almost obliterated on the 
western side, where they remain merely as a broken line across 
the interior of the enlarged work. The obvious points of attack 
in 1934 were thus: (1) the ‘slighted’ western defences of the 
original Maiden Castle (sites A and C on plan), and (2) the 
area of the Roman building sampled by Cunnington in 1882 
(site B). 


Sire A 
i. Neolithic 


An exploratory trench, 211 ft. long and to ft. wide, here 
revealed not only the character of the earlier Iron Age defences 
but also an unexpected feature beneath them—four pits of the 
Neolithic period (pl. xxx, pits A1, A2, A7, and A23). Of 
these, the largest (A 2) was 11 ft. wide, 54 ft. deep and square- 
bottomed ; it extended north and south beyond the limits of 
the cutting, and, both from its size and from its position near 
the head of the slope, may be conjectured to have formed a part 
of an intermittent trench-system of the familiar ‘Windmill Hill’ 
type. Within it, a hearth capping the rapid silt indicated actual 
occupation, whilst the other pits had been used wholly or largely 
for cooking. ‘They contained large quantities of primary flakes, 
a number of hazel-nuts, and bones of sheep, pig, and a large 
ox of the distinctive ‘ Neolithic’ type found at Whitehawk Camp, 
Woodhenge, the Sanctuary on Overton Hill near Avebury, and 
a long barrow excavated in 1933 on Thickthorne Down near 
Farnham in Dorset." The pottery is of simple ‘ Neolithic A’ 
or Windmill-Hill types, entirely devoid of ornament. It is mostly 
of Mr. Piggott’s basic types A, B, and C,’ only one example 
showing a carination. On two examples a pronounced roll-rim 
is present. On the whole, it conforms closely with pottery found, 
it is understood, in the lower and earlier levels at Windmill 
Hill; but since similar pottery has recently been encountered by 
Mr. C. W. Phillips in a layer containing sherds of a ‘ B’ beaker 
in the long barrow known as Giant’s Hill near Skendleby in 
Lincolnshire, these rudimentary types may have lasted through- 
out the period of the ‘Neolithic A’ culture, for which a maximum 
span of about 2500-2000 or 1900 B.c. has been suggested. 

The associated flint-industry at Maiden Castle includes a flint 


* ‘The excavators are deeply indebted to Dr. J. Wilfrid Jackson for reporting 
upon the animal bones. His reports will later be published in detail. 
? Archaeological Fournal, \xxxviii (1931), 75. 
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adze, several flint axes (one of them polished and re-chipped), 
circular scrapers, flakes with one edge toughened by almost 
vertical retouching on one side (the ‘ bevelled’ flakes of Miss 
Dorothy Liddell’s Neolithic industry at Hembury Fort, Devon‘), 
and a derivative petit tranchet of type F of Dr. Grahame Clark’s 
recent classification. The last is of a type normally associated 
with Peterborough-Beaker pottery and is apparently later than 
the bulk of the ‘ Neolithic A’ culture; but it occurred at a high 
level in the filling of pit A2 and may therefore not be repre- 
sentative of the mean date of the site. 

A general analogy may be observed between the Neolithic 
culture of Maiden Castle and that of Hembury Fort, Devon, 
where the pottery is of similarly simple type. 


i. Early Iron Age 

The Neolithic pits were filled up and were sealed by a thick 
and well-marked layer of turf before the Iron Age earthwork was 
built over and through them (pl. xxx1, layer B). Not a vestige of 
Bronze Age pottery was found either here or anywhere else 
during the excavations, and the lacuna is probably significant. 
A flattened barrow, presumably of the Bronze Age, can still be 
identified within the western part of the Castle, and the neigh- 
bouring downs are covered thickly with barrows, all or most of 
which may be ascribed to the same epoch. Here as elsewhere 
it is clear that, for burial and doubtless for traffic and grazing, 
the high downs were used freely during the Bronze Age. But 
the absence of evidence for Bronze Age occupation at Maiden 
Castle is in accordance with analogy, and it may be supposed 
that the dry sub-boreal climate of the second millennium B.c. 
largely depopulated the chalk uplands. 

Ultimately, when the supervention of a damper sub-atlantic 
climate had brought the downs once more into commission, the 
first Iron Age earthwork, with a palisaded bank and a ditch some 
50 ft. in width, came into being (pls. xxx-xxxm). Both the bank 
and the inner slope of the ditch were badly mutilated by subse- 
quent Iron Age pits, but two post-holes of the palisade, each 
1 ft. in diameter, were identified behind the present crest of 
the bank. No trace of a parallel series (as at Hollingbury in 
Sussex and elsewhere *) in the foreward part of the bank was 
recoverable. The palisade-posts were 8 ft. apart. 


* Proc. Devon Arch. Expl. Soc. (1931), p.943 1932, p. 178. 

* Archaeological Fournal, xci (1934), 35, 50. 

3 E. Cecil Curwen in Antig. Fourn. xiii (1933), 162; and C. F. C. Hawkes 
in Antiquity, v (1931), 71. 
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In anticipation of the chronological scheme outlined below 
(p. 274), it may be observed that in the filling of the ditch the 
nine lowest layers (8—16)—more than half of the total filling— 
contained pottery exclusively of Iron Age ‘A 2’ type, ascribed 
approximately to the fourth and third centuries B.c.; whilst of 
the hut-pits cut into the rampart, and therefore subsequent to 
it, two (A 15 and A 16) contained similar pottery. 

Finally, an important fact revealed by the cutting is that the 
ditch was not deliberately filled in, e.g. by throwing the bank 
into it, but was gradually choked by the processes of occupa- 
tion. At all levels above the lowest layers of silt, hut-floors and 
hearths occurred freely, indicating a peaceful period during 
which the defences were not actively in use for military purposes, 
and when, as it seems, an increasing population was swarming 
over them. This apparent increase of population, combined 
with some external stimulus not yet clearly identified, may be 
supposed to have led ultimately (at a date yet to be ascertained) 
to the enlargement and refortification of the site—in fact, to the 
building of Maiden Castle as we see it to-day. A parallel pro- 
cess of development may be observed at Yarnbury in Wiltshire, 
where the excavations of Mrs. M. E. Cunnington have shown 
that an earlier and smaller Iron Age earthwork was obliterated 
and replaced by a larger one in the course of a continuous 
occupation." 

Site C 


On this site, adjoining site A, work was restricted mainly to 
a narrow trench driven along the line of the ditch to find whether 
at the highest and most obvious point there was an original 
entrance into the early camp on the west. The trench proved 
that there was no original causeway here or hereabouts, but 
indicated that, after the processes of filling described above, 
causeways of chalk-rubble, in one case with a carefully con- 
structed curb, had been built at various superficial levels 
towards the end of the Early Iron Age—doubtless after the 
original rampart in the vicinity had been largely destroyed. 


Site B 


i. Early Iron Age 
The area trenched by Cunnington in 1882 was fully cleared 
in 1934 and was extended to cover about one-third of an acre 
(pl. xxx). In this area the soil was everywhere removed down 
to the chalk-rock except where Roman masonry still existed. 
* Wilts. Arch. Mag. xlvi (1933), 198 ff. 
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Save for a space traversing the northern part of the site and 
probably representing a prehistoric street,’ the whole area was 
honeycombed with pits, post-holes, and gullies. The pits ranged 
from shallow depressions to holes 10 ft. deep beneath the sur- 
face of the chalk-rock, and no less than 26 of the pits were 
upwards of 5 ft. deep below this datum. The smaller pits were 
normally cylindrical in shape, but the larger pits were of the 
beehive form common on Iron Age sites, the top being 2 or 
3 ft. less in diameter than the bottom. It is certain that these 
pits were roofed or were included within a hut; otherwise, as 
experience showed, the overhang would not have lasted through 
the rains of a single summer season. It was difficult to identify 
related systems of post-holes in a site so long used and so ex- 
tensively disturbed superficially in the Roman period. Some at 
least of the huts, however, were oblong ; notably the hut which 
included pit B 19, where the pit is flanked by two parallel rows 
of contemporary post-holes (pl. xxx). A part of another small 
rectangular building with a central hearth was also identified 
on the western fringe of the site (post-holes hatched on plan). 

In one instance, a large pit (Bia) had been supplemented 
by the digging of a second pit alongside and partially into it 
(Brb). A section of this double pit is shown in pl. xxxvi. 
Large pits such as these were doubtless used, in part at least, 
for habitation: thus the lowest made-floor in pit Bia had a 
continuous ring of mutton-bones round its periphery, suggest- 
ing that the family had squatted round their hearth in the 
centre and had thrown the gnawed bones over their shoulders. 

The smaller pits were apparently designed primarily for 
cooking and normally contained thickly superimposed hearths. 
Other pits were used wholly or partially for storage, parts of 
animal carcases (Bos Jongifrons, sheep or goat, and pig, with 
occasional dog) occurring frequently in them. One pit (B12) 
contained over 4,000 sling-stones—selected pebbles from the 
Chesil Bank—and another (B17) contained a hoard of chalk 
loom-weights. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the site was the ex- 
tensive series of gullies which interlaced it. In many cases 
these gullies had been filled up or interrupted by new pits 
during the prehistoric occupation: but it was evident that, in 
some instances at least, they had originally been designed for 
conducting rain-water to storage-pits. A clear instance of this 


* ‘This street was metalled with rammed flints and pebbles during the Belgic 
phase of occupation (first century a.p.), but seems previously to have had no 
special surfacing. 
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is provided by pit Bg which was fed originally by a Y-shaped 
system of gullies, as shown on the plan. Pit Brg probably 
provides another example. The pits were presumably lined 
with skins to prevent percolation: certainly in some cases a 
dark seam round the walls of the pits suggested a lining of 
timber or of skins—a point on which more may perhaps be 
said when results of analysis are available. 

Of the pits which produced a significant quantity of pottery, 
both in this site and on site A, twelve may be ascribed to the 
cultural phase defined below (p. 274) as ‘A 2’, dated approxi- 
mately to 400-200 B.c. or a little later; whilst thirty belong to 
the phase ‘AB’, dated approximately to the second and first 
centuries B.c. and the opening years of the first century A.D. 

Two crouched infant-burials were found, in one case asso- 
ciated with a bead-rim bowl, of Iron Age ‘B’ type but wheel- 
turned and therefore ascribable to the first half of the first 
century a.p. The skull (cephalic index 80) and incomplete 
skeleton of a woman, between 40 and 60 years of age, were 
found in the lower filling of pit B 42 with Iron Age ‘B’ pottery. 


ii. Belgic 

No Belgic pottery was found amongst the contents of the 
dwelling- or storage-pits, and it is clear that the use of these 
ceased before or soon after Belgic influence reached the site.’ 
On the other hand, over the lower and more northerly half of 
the area there was a considerable superficial deposit containing 
a scattering of Belgic types. Fragments of a number of Belgic 
pedestals and of one grey imported Belgic plate of derivative 
Arretine form were found in this deposit, together with a worn 
denarius of Lepidus (71 8.c.), and a little early Samian of forms 
18, 27 and part of a base of form 29. Alongside these intru- 
sive types, the native bead-rim ‘B’ ware continued with modi- 
fications due mainly to the introduction of the potter’s wheel. 

In date the Belgic occupation may be ascribed to the second 
quarter of the first century a.p.; and culturally it suggests in- 
fluence rather than domination. 


ili. Roman 
A straight and notably square-cut drain traversing the centre 
of the area from south-west to north-east and cutting through 
the upper filling of pits B14—16 contained fragments of Roman 


* For example, a lined post-hole of Belgic period occurred in the top filling of 
pit B 42. 
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brick and must belong to the Roman period. To the same 
period likewise belongs a parallel drain on the eastern fringe 
of the area, cutting through pit B3. These drains suggest that 
search would reveal a Roman building farther up the hill. 
Otherwise, the greater part of the Roman period—during 
which the population of Maiden Castle may be supposed to 
have gravitated down-hill towards Roman Dorchester—is re- 
presented merely by occasional sherds of pottery, including a 
few fragments of second-century Samian. It was not until the 
last quarter of the fourth century a.p. that the building which 
Cunnington identified as a ‘villa’ was erected on the site. 
Complete excavation has now shown that this ‘villa’ was a 
temple of the usual square ‘ Romano-Celtic’ type with a central 
shrine and a surrounding portico or verandah (pl. xxxvir). The 
building had been badly wrecked, but the external verandah- 
wall survived to a maximum height of 3 ft. (indicating that the 
colonnade, if there was one at all on this stormy site, was founded 
ona breast-high wall) and retained its painted external plastering. 
The floors had been of concrete, capped, at least in the case of 
the verandah, by red tesserae, which had subsequently been 
replaced by a secondary flooring consisting largely of hexagonal 
stone roofing-slabs. The entrance had been on the eastern side 
and had been approached by a carefully pitched road. 

The date of the building was securely indicated by a number 
of coins sealed by the primary cement flooring: Constantine I 
(1), Magnentius (1), Constans (1), Constantius II (2), barbar- 
ous Fel. Temp. Reparatio type (1), Valens (3), Valentinian (1), 
Gratian (1). Equally significant was a number of coins found 
under the compact mortared foundation of the road adjoining 
and contemporary with the temple: Claudius Gothicus (1), 
Crispus (1), Constantine I (1), Constans (2), Constantius II 
(4), Constans or Constantius (1), barbarous Fe/. Temp. Repa- 
ratio type (1), Magnentius (2), Valens (1). The latest coins 
lost prior to the completion of the temple were thus four of 
Valens (a.D. 364-78) and one of Gratian (A.D. 367-83). The 
temple is therefore not earlier than a.p. 367. 

Its secondary floor sealed other fourth-century coins, in- 
cluding one of Theodosius, and was therefore not earlier than 
A.D. 379. 

The further occupation of the building was represented by 
eighty fourth-century coins, including eight of the House of 
Theodosius, together with a small hoard of four gold coins 
of Honorius and Arcadius found with a gold finger-ring close 
outside the east wall. 
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Cunnington found a fragment of a bronze statue and a 
‘feathered’ bronze votive plaque bearing a figure of Minerva 
in repoussé. In 1934 a small votive bull of tinned bronze 
with the three horns familiar on votive bulls from eastern Gaul," 
and surmounted by three human busts, one with the head 
missing, came to light (pl. xxxix). The addition of the busts 
seems to be unique; discussion of them is reserved for the full 
report. 

Adjoining the temple on the north was a small two-roomed 
house or bungalow (pl. xxxviu1, 2), presumably the dwelling of the 
priest. The associated pottery equated in date with that from 
the temple. 

The historic setting of the temple, built within the last 
generation of official Roman rule in Britain, obviously requires 
careful consideration in due course. Here it will suffice to re- 
call the parallel evidence at Lydney in Gloucestershire, where 
an elaborate temple and associated buildings were erected at the 
same late date; whilst there is more than a hint also that secular 
building, at any rate in the west of England, was not entirely at a 
standstill during the last Roman phase.* Further, the clumsy 
repairs in the Maiden Castle temple and at Lydney, implying, 
as they appear to do, a considerable lapse of time and a depre- 
ciation of social standards, may well be as late as the fifth 
century. Finally, the re-utilization of a pre-historic earthwork 
for pagan religious purposes during the decline of Roman 
Britain both at Lydney and at Maiden Castle? offers interest- 
ing possibilities from more than one point of view. But these 
again must be referred to the full report. 


The excavations will be continued in August and September 
1935, and an appeal for funds is issued by the Society of 
Antiquaries through the Maiden Castle Excavation Committee, 
whose chairman is Sir Charles Peers. It is obvious that, on a site of 
which the constructional units are on so large a scale, expendi- 
ture is proportionately heavy, and contributions, whether large 
or small, will be welcomed by Lieut.-Col. C. D. Drew, D.S.O., 


* Cf. F. Stahelin, Die Schweiz in rimischer Zeit (Basel, 1931), p. 510, and 
references there given both to the three-horned bull and to the three-headed god. 

* ‘Thus, the recent examination of the Roman house at Bourton-on-the-Water 
in the Cotswolds has — a partial reconstruction not earlier than the end of 
the fourth century. 

3 And possibly at Chasctonbury i in Sussex, although the date of the Chancton- 
bury temple has not been ascertained. See Sussex Arch. Collections, lili (1910), 
131 ff. 
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1. The eastern half of Maiden Castle, showing the extent of the earlier earthwork. 
In the foreground, sites A and C; in the middle distance, site B 
(Air-photograph by Major G. W. G. Allen) 


z. Site B from the south, showing Roman Temple and underlying Iron Age pits 
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Site B: double pit B81 from the south 
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F.S.A., Treasurer of the Maiden Castle Excavation Fund, The 


County Museum, Dorchester, Dorset. 


Provisional basis of classification 


A note may be added on the system of classification which I have used 
provisionally in dealing with the Early Iron Age material from Maiden 
Castle. A more detailed statement is deferred until the system has been 
further tested at Maiden Castle and elsewhere. 

Mr. Christopher Hawkes’s general classification of the British Early 
Iron Age cultures into three divisions '—A, B, and C—is adopted, with 
modifications and additions. It will be recalled that his Iron Age ‘ A’ is 
a composite culture derived mainly from the ‘ Hallstatt’ urn-field cultures 
of the Low Countries and the Marnian culture best known at Les 
Jogasses. In this country some of its features were first identified at 
Hengistbury Head, but the type-site is All Cannings Cross, near Devizes. 
Iron Age ‘ B’ has been identified par excellence with the distinctive culture 
of the Somerset marsh-villages at Glastonbury and Meare. Iron Age *C’ 
is the culture of the Belgic immigrants. Of the three cultures, ‘A’ is 
lacking almost entirely in decorative artistry of any distinction, ‘ B’ is 
marked by the elaborate and effective curvilinear decoration which has 
been regarded as pre-eminently Celtic, whilst ‘C’ is again deficient for 
the most part in artistic expression but is technically well equipped, e.g. 
with the potter’s wheel. 

Geographically, ‘A’ is found, in one variant or another, over most of 
middle and southern England; 6B’ occurs primarily in south-western 
England, but extends on the one hand north-east to Northamptonshire 
and Lincolnshire, along the ‘ Jurassic zone’, and on the other hand east- 
wards into Sussex, which has always tended to form a cultural promontory 
of Wessex (herein the original distribution-map in Antiquity now requires 
a slight amendment). 

Chronologically, ‘ A’ may be recognized probably as early as the sixth 
century B.c. In Oxfordshire,” in Kent,’ and in other south-eastern coun- 
ties, it seems to have remained dominant down to the first century B.c. or 
later. In the west it was thought to have been replaced by ‘ B’ in or about 
the second century B.c. The Belgic culture, ‘C’, entered south-eastern 
Britain in the first half of the first century B.c.; but even if (as appears 
likely) wheel-turned vessels with high, rounded shoulders and broad bead- 
rims are secondary Belgic, there seems to be no good evidence for Belgic 
intrusion into Wessex before the beginning of the first century a.p. 

The further detailed classification of ‘C’ is a relatively simple matter, 
and is now proceeding at Colchester and Verulamium. ‘The other two 
cultures are more difficult, if only because they were more complex in 


* Antiquity, v (1931), 60 ff. Cf. C. A. R. Radford, Proc. rst Intern. Cong. 
Preh. & Protohist. Sciences, 1932, p. 147. 

> Cf. E. T. Leeds in Antig. Fourn., xv (1935), 41. 

3 As shown by Mr. R. F. Jessup and Mr. N. Cook at Bigberry, and elsewhere. 
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origin, and more leisurely and local in development. Provisionally, I pro- 
pose in the present context to subdivide ‘ A’ into three parts, as follows : 

Al, ¢. 600-400 B.c. Marked by finger-tip ornament, particularly on 
high-shouldered urns of situla type; and by red-coated (* haema- 
tite’) bowls, at first with rilled decoration and later with cordons. 
All these types abound at All Cannings Cross, but, save for a single 
sherd of a cordoned bowl, they are notably absent at Maiden 
Castle. 

A 2, ¢. 400-200 B.c. (or a little later). Marked by an absence of the 
above types, and by the presence of poor derivatives of the situdae, 
in the form of vessels with weakly rounded shoulders. These 
vessels are sometimes of considerable size and show much evidence 
of their handling by the potter. The top of the rim tends to be 
flat, but this feature is not universal. Red haematite-coating still 
occurs freely, but no longer on the small bowls of A1. The fabric 
is generally coarse and rough, but notably ight in weight. No 
decoration. <A 2 pottery is well represented at Maiden Castle. 

AB, ¢. 200 B.c. (or a little later)-early first century a.p. The smaller 
and simpler types of A2 last on, together with the occasional use 
of haematite coating, which occurs in rare cases as late as the 
beginning of the first century a.p. Throughout this period, how- 
ever, much of the pottery is of ‘B’ types, which must now be 
considered. 


Iron Age ‘B’ has sometimes been regarded as a relatively simple culture, 
essentially synonymous with ‘Glastonbury’. Evidence is accumulating to 
suggest that it is in fact a complex containing two or three elements of 
diverse geographical or chronological origin. Without discussing this 
matter here, it will suffice to define our use of the term in relation to 
the Wessex hill-forts. In these, the outstanding feature of the Glastonbury 
wares—their elaborate decoration—is markedly rare. Thus at Hengist- 
bury six months’ excavation yielded only half a dozen pieces of decorated 
‘Glastonbury’ ware. At Maiden Castle, amongst some thousands of 
sherds found in 1934, again only half a dozen bore typical ‘ Glastonbury’ 
patterns.’ The decorated ‘ B’ pottery is not therefore a useful criterion 
in the hill-forts, still populated mainly (it seems) by the inartistic ‘A’ 
people; and I propose to take as ‘B’ types in this context two other 
features which are more widely valid—the bead-rim (not, of course, the 
late and often heavy wheel-turned ‘ Belgic’ variety, but the simple hand- 
made type), and the ‘ countersunk’ handle. Neither of these features occurs 
in ‘A’ pottery; ‘A’ handles are normally inserted into the side of the 
vessel, and are never pinched-out in such a manner as to produce an in- 
dentation or countersinking in the side of the pot. 


* Further west, at Hembury Fort in Devon, where Iron Age pottery was 
relatively scarce, the proportion of ‘Glastonbury’ pieces was higher—either, it 
may be suggested, by the chance of discovery, or perhaps because Hembury lay 
along the line of ‘Glastonbury’ immigration. But there is insufficient evidence 
at present, I understand, to regard Hembury as a ‘ Glastonbury’ hill-fort. 
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Votive bronze bull surmounted by human 
busts. From the Roman temple. (+) 
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It may be added that in the ‘B’ cultures of Glastonbury and Meare 
haematite-coating was not practised. Amongst the whole of the pottery 
from those sites now in the Taunton Museum,’ only one vessel (from 
Meare)—of large size and coarse fabric, and doubtless intrusive—bears 
traces of this feature. In the mixed ‘AB’ culture of Maiden Castle, 
however, ‘ B’ types occasionally occur with the haematite surface, clearly 
instances of the adoption of ‘ B’ types by ‘ A’ potters. 

Lastly, as to the Belgic ‘ C’ culture at Maiden Castle. If the available 
evidence is representative, this did not, apparently, reach the site until the 
eve of the Roman conquest; its arrival may even have synchronized with 
that event. It is manifested by a hesitant introduction of normal Belgic 
wares and, more especially, by the reproduction of modified ‘ B’ types 
with the aid of the potter’s wheel. The composite culture might indeed 
more aptly be described as ‘ BC’. 


* I have to thank Mr. St. George Gray for generous facilities for the 
examination of the Somerset material. 





A New Handled Beaker, with Spiral Ornament, 
Jrom Kempsey, Worcestershire 


By CuristopHEeR Hawkes, F.S.A. 


Tue beaker shown in plate xt was found in the early 
summer of 1934 in working the pits of the Kempsey Sand and 
Gravel Co., in the hamlet of Draycott in the parish of Kempsey, 
Worcestershire. The exact site is almost exactly one mile due 
south of the middle of Kempsey village, and 300 yards ENE. 
of the fifth milestone from Worcester on the main road to 
Tewkesbury, the diggings in question being 30-40 yards W. of 
the lane which here runs parallel to the main road (see fig. 1). 
The spot is rather over 700 yards from the nearest bend of the 
river Severn responsible for the drift of gravel that is being 
worked, and the surface stands here at about 60 ft. O.D. The 
beaker was found at a depth of 4 ft., embedded in what seemed 
to be undisturbed gravel; it was whole save for a small chip on the 
lip and the breakage of the handle at the moment of discovery, 
both since restored. Other findsinimmediate proximity comprise 
fragments, including one of rim, of a twelfth-century cooking- 
pot, and a quantity of animal bones, including horse : these were 
not from the undisturbed gravel, and in any case no definite 
association can be claimed with the beaker. A habitation-site 
seems thus out of the question, and in view of the vessel’s 
position in the gravel and its perfect state one would expect its 
context to be an inhumed burial. A close look-out for human 
remains in the area concerned has, however, been unrewarded. 
The beaker was submitted to the British Museum, together 
with the minor finds, by the Hon. F. D. H. Lea-Smith of 
Kempsey, in whose possession it remains ; the facts concerning 
the discovery had been carefully ascertained by him, and all is 
here published by his permission. 

The beaker itself has a mildly bulging body, feeble con- 
striction, and gently everted neck accounting for nearly half its 
full height. These features ally it to the A-beaker family, 
though there may be something of B influence (see below) ; 
and they are not substantially modified by the addition of the 
handle, which is of something less than half-hoop form, and of 
more or less oval cross-section, about I in. in greatest diameter 
at the bottom, and 3 in. at the top. But they are undistinguished, 
and the vessel is really a somewhat indifferent example of its 
class, standing askew upon its base, and nowhere at all truly 
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circular in horizontal section. Irregularities left by the potter’s 
fingers are perceptible both inside and outside, and the handle 
is put on crooked, its upper end being about } in. to the right 
of the perpendicular above its lower end. The core of the ware, 
where exposed by the breaks, was grey: the surface without 
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Fic. 1. Sketch-map of the neighbourhood of the site 








and within is an almost uniform dull lightish-brown, which 
originally was quite well smoothed, but can never have attained 
the fine even polish of the best beaker ware. The paste and 
fabric are in fact of no more than second-rate quality. The 
decoration is carried out entirely in the broken- or notched- 
line ‘ comb’ or ‘ toothed-wheel’ technique. It is uneven alike 
in design and execution ; however, it covers nearly the whole 
vessel. Immediately below the featureless rim comes a narrow 
encircling band of lines varying in number from two to four, 
wavering a good deal but meant to be horizontal. Below this, 
the whole of the neck is covered with a diagonal lattice pattern, 
irregularly aligned and spaced, and extending downwards past 
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the constriction to cover the upper part of the body-bulge. 
This pattern is interrupted, on the immediate right of the 
handle, by a triangular space containing an uneven array of short 
roughly horizontal lines, while immediately to the left of the 
lower end of the handle it is encroached upon by a triangle filled 
with slanting lines radiating rather vaguely from the handle’s 
root. The handle itself has its outer surface ornamented with 
a similar lattice design, flanked by longitudinal double lines, 
with some diagonal demarcating strokes at the top. Below this 
upper zone of ornament, all the rest of the body, to within 
$3 in. of the base, bears a rather remarkable spiral decoration 
(drawn in development, fig. 2). This begins opposite the 
slanting lines just described, on the other side of the handle, 
where the lines filling the triangular space noticed above as 
interrupting the neck-pattern droop down to vanishing-point. 
From this region, well above the body’s greatest girth, a single 
line begins (a) to run a spiral course round the vessel. Just 
above it for about 1 in. runs a parallel line, but when this stops 
it takes its place as demarcating the upper latticed zone, and so 
runs right round the vessel, with a sufficient downward slant to 
bring it, on return, below the lower end of the handle, on ap- 
proaching which it serves as lower border to the triangle of 
slanting radial lines mentioned above. On passing the handle 
the line embarks (B) on the second lap of its spiral, distant 
about o:8 in. below the first, and roughly parallel to it. Three 
short parallel lines help to fill the intervening space for 1-1} in. 
beyond the handle, but these then give place to a single con- 
tinuous line, which after 1 in. more begins to be linked to the 
main line below it by aseries of steeply slanting vertical strokes, 
at intervals of 4 to fin. The single spiral line thus becomes an 
ornamental spiral band; it varies in width from 3 to 3in., and 
so runs on, preserving the same uneven downward slant, with 
a marked rise about half-way round, till it arrives below the 
handle once more (c). Here and beyond to the right, for a 
total distance of 4 in., the steep slanting strokes are replaced by 
a series sloping only at about 20°, but thereafter they are re- 
sumed, and the band so makes yet another circuit of the vessel. 
On arrival again below the handle (pn), it is distant only ? in. 
from the base, and the main or lower line ceases: the slanting 
strokes peter out in another 34 in., and the upper line continues 
alone. After a gap of 1}in., its final portion, a bare 3 in. in 
length, terminates 3 in. above the base at a point almost dia- 
metrically opposite to the handle. 

While the lattice and other linear ornament covering the 
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upper part of the vessel calls for no particular comment, as being 
reasonably well covered by the known repertory of beaker 
decoration, the spiral design deserves attention. It is wholly 
foreign to the A-beaker decorative repertory, and indeed is 
quite incongruous, technologically speaking, with the ‘comb’ 
technique employed. The only possible comparison is to those 
beakers which bear impressed cord-ornament spirally wound 
round their whole body, and these belong to the true continental 
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Fic. 2. Decoration on body of Kempsey, handled beaker, drawn in 
development (4), the spiral design in full black 


bell-beaker and to the British B-beaker classes. The best-known 
example is the bell-beaker from the famous a//ée couverte of La 
Halliade in the Western Pyrenees.’ Of this Abercromby says,” 
‘ Although tradition taught that ornamentation should be applied 
in zones, we find some infringement of the rule at a fairly early 
time, for instead of leaving blank spaces at intervals the whole 
body of the vessel was marked with a cord wound spirally round 
it, as in fig. *17;’ he further notes that this is incompatible with 
the presence of blank zones or of any element of the parallel- 
line scheme usual in the alternative square-notch (i.e. our 
‘comb’) technique. It would seem, then, that our beaker shows 
an adaptation, cutting across Abercromby’s distinction, of a 
cord-ornament device to comb-technique. Now it is common 
knowledge that British beakers in the main, and their continental 
‘zoned’ prototypes, are derived from a blending of the bell- 
beaker tradition with that of the Central European ‘corded 
ware’ or Schnurkeramik. Further, of the two main British beaker 
families, it is the A-beakers which have the larger share of the 
‘corded-ware’ element, while the B-beakers remain closer to 
the true bell-beaker. But the spiral-cord technique is unknown 
to Schnurkeramik proper, in which the ‘corded’ lines are either 
horizontal or arranged in patterns. On the other hand, it is 


* Matériaux, xvi, fig. 17,3 = Abercromby, Bronze Age Pottery, i, * 
* Op. cit., p. 15. 
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distinctive on true bell-beakers in the west. And Bosch-Gim- 
pera * has urged that this must be considered as independent 
of the ‘corded ware’ of Central Europe, and as a native ele- 
ment in the western bell-beaker complex. To this the La 
Halliade beaker would belong, though Bosch-Gimpera states, 
apparently in error, that its cord-ornament consists of horizontal 
rings and not of a continuous spiral. Further, the spiral cord- 
ornament somehow also reached the Rhineland and Holland. 
Thus its presence in Great Britain must strengthen our estimate 
of the western bell-beaker elements in our beaker culture, how- 
ever they were introduced from their western home. It is 
possible that spiral-ornamented beakers have been overlooked or 
mistaken for ring-ornamented ones through the same error as 
Bosch-Gimpera would seem to have made about the La Halliade 
example, and implied questions cannot profitably be pursued 
until we have a far fuller and more reliable corpus of both British 
and foreign beakers than is at present available. 

The only British beakers reliably published as spirally cord- 
ornamented will be found in Miss M. E. Crichton Mitchell’s 
recent list of Scottish beaker pottery :* no. 1 without locality, 
no. 2 from Aberdeenshire, no. 71 from Angus, no. 246 from 
Drumelzier at the head of the Tweed.3 She naturally shows these 
East Scottish B-beakers to be of Lower Rhineland derivation. The 
same conclusion is presented in his recent book* by Professor 
Childe, who adds that the spiral-cord technique is also found 
at Glenluce on the SW. Scottish coast (among Miss Mitchell’s 
nos. 277-82) ; this is considered to be due to the same eastern 
influence. But the British B-beaker tradition may yet also be 
shown to include elements directly western, and it is in the west, 
as we have seen, that spiral cord-ornament is most probably at 
home. 

In any case, that tradition seems to have suggested the deri- 
vative spiralling on our Kempsey beaker. And it is not im- 
possible that in the softened degeneracy of its profile, so differ- 
ent from the precise lines of its main A-beaker prototype, we 
may see likewise something of B-beaker influence. Actually, 
it may be suggested that the immediate reason why the Kempsey 
potter preferred such a spiral to horizontal girth-lines was be- 
cause she had made her pot so askew that the space to be filled 


* Following the initial work of Aberg; Bosch-Gimpera, Ebert’s Rea/lexikon 
der Vorgeschichte, xi, 309. 

* P.8.A. Scot. \xviii (1933-4), 132 ff. ; list, 174 notes, 171. 

3 See Professor Childe, Prehistory of Scotland, 85. 

* Op. cit., 83-7, with the Dutch references. 
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when the upper decoration was finished was hopelessly asym- 
metrical. Girth-lines would only have shown this up, whereas 
a spiral is really the most reasonable way out of the difficulty. 
Indeed, to those who shrink from such postulates of far-reaching 
‘influence ’ as that suggested above, this last may be offered, if 
they will have it, as the sole explanation of the phenomenon. 

But it may be hoped that a special look-out may be kept for 
spiral cord-ornament in any complete or partial corpus of 
beakers that may be compiled, since the case of La Halliade 
quoted above shows that this may easily escape notice. 

Unfortunately, it needs a reasonably complete pot to demon- 
strate its presence. 


Since the classical paper on handled beakers was published in 
1925 by Dr. Fox,* the list has been augmented by quite a number 
of additions, which it may be convenient to bring together 
here :— 

Cambs. Bottisham Locks. Camb. Antig. Soc. xxxi, 150. 

Essex. Sible Hedingham (2). ntig. Fourn. ix, 251-2. 

Norfolk. Bodney. Prehist. Soc. E. Anglia, vii, 1, 107. 

Northants. Newton-in-the-Willows. Antig. ‘fourn. v, 430. 

Oxon. Cassington. Antiq. Fourn. xiv, 273 and pl. xxx1ul, 2. 

Eynsham. Antiq. Fourn. xi, 280. 
SCOTLAND : 

Aberdeenshire. Monquhitter, Cairnhill. No. 62 in Miss Mitchell’s 
list, P.S.A4. Scot. Ixviil, 177: cf. 152. 

Perthshire. Balmuick, near Comrie. No. 254 in same list: zdid., 
187: cf. 152. 

It is worth noting that the last is ‘a poor imitation of a B- 
beaker, while the broad horizontally incised lines which encircle 
the vessel from lip to base are an imitation of the characteristic 
spiral string-markings’ (sc. of the B-beaker family). Here is 
another echo of the suggestion concerning spiral ornament and 
bell and B-beakers made above, occurring in the case, like our 
own at Kempsey, of a handled beaker. But as already pointed 
out, further comment would at present be premature. 

In addition to these recent publications, Miss Lily F. Chitty, 
our local secretary for Shropshire, has kindly communicated 
the following older discoveries collated by her: 

Dorset. Ulwell, near Ballard Down. Trans. Purbeck Soc. 159, pl. xv, 2 
(cf. Arch. Fourn. xxv, 249): ‘a one-handled cup of red ware’ found 
with a contracted skeleton in a cist cut in chalk under a barrow. 

Yorks., E. Riding. Bishop Burton, Littlewood Farm. Greenwell’s 
B.B. cctv : Archaeologia, li, 30. 

* Arch. Camb. (June 1925), 1 ff., 11-25, 30-1 (list, app. II). 
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She also suggests recalling here the fact that Abercromby’s fig. 
296 is not from Brixworth, Northants, but is the same vessel as 
Fox’s no. 3 (Fordham, Cambs.), thus cancelling his no, 10, and 
that the find ‘ near Kettering’ mentioned on p. 31 of Fox’s paper 
is identical with that from Newton-in-the-Willows here listed 
above. 

The Kempsey vessel thus brings the total of handled beakers 
published from Great Britain up to 27, and Mr. C. W. Phillips 
in his recently published Archaeological Gazetteer of Lincoln- 
shire * mentions fragments of sixteen more from habitation-sites 
on Risby Warren (Roxby-cum-Risby parish), near Scunthorpe. 
These are to be published shortly (Scunthorpe Museum: 
some presented to the British Museum). 

Since the maps published by Dr. Fox in The Personality of 
Britain, fig. 2 (p. 11) and pl. 1 (p. 13) give the distributions of 
all classes of beaker complete as known up to 1932, it is scarcely 
necessary to attempt a fresh map of handled beakers here; but 
it should perhaps be emphasized that the additions to the pattern 
confirm in every way the comments made in his paper of ten 
years ago. The Kempsey beaker is no exception, for the site of 
its discovery lies only very slightly aside from the route to the 
Black Mountains of Wales (Cwm-du beaker), by way of the 
Northamptonshire uplands and the Warwickshire Avon valley, 
suggested on p. 23 of that paper.* The starting-point of this 
and indeed of any other route westwards adducible in this con- 
text must clearly lie within the Eastern Plain of Britain, whose 
preponderance in handled beakers is of course a well-known 
feature of the easterly bias of beaker distributions in general, 
now one of the leading commonplaces of British archaeology. 
The position of the Kempsey beaker on the map, well away to 
the west of this principal and original concentration-area of its 
family, thus conforms entirely with the typological suggestion 
of its form and ornament; we are here dealing with a relatively 
late and remote outlier, on which such B-beaker influence as 
has been suggested by its spiral ornament would geographically 
be perfectly in place. 

It is worth noticing, while speaking of typology, that the mug- 
shaped (convex or cylindrical) form of handled beaker prominent 
in the Eastern Plain is, morphologically speaking, not a beaker 
at all. It is indeed an associate of the A-beaker complex, or 
parts of it, and it displays as a rule typical beaker decoration, 

* Arch. Fourn. xci, 178 (correcting ‘at least half a dozen’, idid. xc, 125). 


> Cf. Arch. Camb, \xxxviii (Dec. 1933), 158, fig. 3, map (the same tentatively 
elaborated). 
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but its body-form no less than its handle proclaims it to be a 
genus of its own, not just a species of beaker. Mr. Stuart 
Piggott suggests that it is a rendering of a wood prototype, 
and one may hope that this view will be before long elaborated 
in detail. However, hybridization between this handled mug 
and the true beaker soon produces intermediate forms: this 
process is already clearly perceptible in the Grantham beaker 
(Fox’s fig. 15, p. 17), and diverging or degenerating varieties 
ensue roughly as one travels westward. Our Worcestershire 
vessel may thus be most naturally connected with the examples 
of these in the Southern Midlands—and therein with North- 
amptonshire, along the Avon route already noticed, rather than 
with the Oxford district, from which it is separated by the 
virtually beakerless Cotswolds. But whatever the truth about 
its B-beaker influence, it is certainly inferior typologically to 
any South Midland example of the A family to which it 
must fundamentally be allied. And its inferiority likewise to 
the Cwm-du beaker beyond it in Brecknockshire reminds us 
that typological series will not travel with ideal regularity across 
the map, and reinforces the evident conclusion that this beaker 
would deserve a late date anywhere. It may be doubted 
whether it should be put before 1500 B.c., and a date in the 
fifteenth century, if not too late for the echo of bell-beaker 
spiral-ornament suggested above, would seem to harmonize well 
with the views on the South Midland Bronze Age put forward 
by Mr. E. T. Leeds in his recent publication of the sites at 
Cassington and Sutton Courtenay,‘ and with the application to 
Wales and its approaches in Dr. Fox’s Cardiff Presidential 
Address * of the chronology submitted by him to the Handbook 
of the International Prehistoric Congress. 


* Antiq. Fourn. xiv, 269. 
> Arch. Camb. \xxxviii (Dec. 1933), 161-3. 
3 Handbook of Prehistoric Archaeology (1932), 32-3. 








Report on Recent Excavations at Peacock’s Farm, 


Shippea Hill, Cambridgeshire 


By J. G. D. Crark, F.S.A., H. and M. E. Gopwin, and 
M. H. Cuirrorp 


Percy Sladen Memorial Fund Excavations, carried out on 
behalf of the Fenland Research Committee 


[Read 13 December 1934] 


PART I 


The excavations and archaeological stratification 
By J. G. D. Crarx 


Peacock’s Farm in the parish of Shippea Hill, Cambridge- 
shire, is situated in the SE. corner of the Fenland some 7 miles 
ENE. of Ely and about 20 miles almost due south of King’s 
Lynn. The position of the site is shown in fig. 1, in which areas 
of alluvial deposit are reserved and more ancient deposits are 
obliquely shaded, marking the margin of the fen basin and in 
places islands, which break the monotony of the level fen. 
Crossing the map obliquely in the bottom right-hand corner is 
the Icknield Way, marked by a solid line where its course is cer- 
tain and by a broken line where it is less well defined; and 
situated in immediate proximity to this ancient track on Ther- 
field Heath, near Royston, is the only Long Barrow at present 
known in the region. A corner of the modern Wash is shown at 
the top of the map for convenience, though actually the sea was 
very far away in the Mesolithic and Neolithic periods. The 
river system marked on the map is based entirely upon the 
work of Major Gordon Fowler, F.S.A., F.G.S., and indicates 
fairly certainly the system which functioned during the Meso- 
lithic and Neolithic periods, or rather that part of the river 
system of these periods still available for study above the sea." 
It will be observed that all the rivers shown on this map form 
tributaries of a single great river, flowing through the present 


* The extinct river system, first observed by Major Gordon Fowler, F.S.A., 
and already mapped by him over part of the Fens (see P.C.4.8. xxxiii, 108-28, 
and xxxiv, 17-33; also Geogr. F. Ixxix, 210, 351, and Ixxxiii, 30), is visible on 
the modern surface and is known to have been partly active in the Romano-British 
period. Such borings as have been made (e.g. Antig. Fourn. xiii, pl. xiv) 
indicate that these rivers have flowed in substantially the same courses for a long 
way back in the post-glacial period. 
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site of Wisbech, through the estuary in the sixteenth-century 


coast line (shown by a broken line), and by way of what are 
now known as the Lynn Deeps and Silver Pit out across the 
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Fic. 1. Map of the Southern Fenland, showing the ancient river system 
and sites of Mesolithic and Neolithic Age in the area 


present North Sea, to reach the contemporary coast-line. The 
present Great Ouse is not only entirely absent for the major 
part of its course, but its line is directly crossed by a number 
of tributaries flowing westwards to join the main river. To the 
east of the Great Ouse these rivers, of which the Wissey is a 
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good example, are living streams, but to the west they are ex- 
tinct, only their silted courses surviving as ‘roddons’. It is in 
close proximity to the extinct course of the Little Ouse river, 
2 miles after it has left the present course of the river at Decoy 
Farm to flow westwards and northwards and join the old central 
river a mile east of Littleport, that our site is to be found. 

The meandering course of the Little Ouse ‘ roddon’ is to be 
seen on fig. 2 separating the site on Plantation Farm, on which a 
previous report has been made,’ and that on Peacock’s Farm, the 
subject of the present report. Both excavations are situated on 
the riverward flanks of sand-ridges, which, rising from the sand 
floor of this part of the fens, form at the present time slight 
surface prominences protruding through the upper peat bed. 
The succession of beds, covering the sand floor in the neigh- 
bourhood, consists of a lower peat bed, a clay and silt bed, 
and an upper peat bed; the object of both excavations was to 
establish the stratigraphical position in these beds of the debris 
of successive human settlement on the sand-ridges. The section 
cut on Plantation Farm in 1932 demonstrated that the debris 
of Early Bronze Age settlement are to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sand-ridge in the base of the upper peat bed, 
between 7 and 2 in. from the underlying clay bed. This was 
found to agree, both on directly stratigraphical grounds and on 
the evidence of pollen-analysis, with the context of the skeleton 
of a woman, ‘related to the Beaker type’ and accompanied by 
a bronze awl and eight fusiform jet beads of Early Bronze Age 
character, found between 5 and 6 miles to the north of the site 
in Southery Fen.* Excavations were undertaken on Peacock’s 
Farm during the summer of 1934 in order to try and establish 
the stratigraphical position of a much earlier culture, the 
Late Tardenoisian, traces of which in the shape of microliths 
and the debris of their manufacture were found in some 
abundance on the surface of the top of the ridge. Indications 
of this culture were noted on the surface of the Plantation 
Farm site in the report,’ and some slight indication of its pro- 
bable stratigraphical position was obtained by Dr. Godwin dur- 
ing the collection of peat samples by boring. Using a peat 
borer of the Hiller pattern, fitted with a door or shutter opera- 
ted from the handle and kept open only at the level of the 
required sample, Dr. Godwin recovered a flint flake from a 


* Antiq. Fourn. xiii, 266-96. 
* 'T. C. Lethbridge, Gordon Fowler, and R. U. Sayce, ‘A skeleton of the 
Early Bronze Age found in the Fens’, P.P.8.£.4. vi, 362-4. 
3 Antig. Fourn. xiii, 277, fig. 6, nos. 82-6. 
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depth of 5:26 metres below ground surface and only 8 cm. from 
the base of the lower peat bed; this flake, as previously noted, 
was a primary flake of the thin narrow kind particularly associ- 
ated with microlithic industry." This discovery at Plantation 
Farm indicated that the Tardenoisian level was likely to occur 
at a very considerable depth, and this view was supported at the 
Peacock’s Farm site by the fact that the Tardenoisian flints 
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Fic. 2. The situation of the Peacock’s Farm and Plantation Farm sites 
relative to the extinct course of the Little Ouse near Shippea Hill Station. 
(Scale of hundreds of yards) 


were mainly patinated to a marked degree, and had clearly been 
exposed for a far longer period of time than had the fresh 
Early Bronze Age flints. 

As a preliminary to excavation, trial borings were made, as a 
result of which it was decided that we could hardly hope to 
reach the Tardenoisian level at a depth much less than 15 or 
16 feet. The enterprise seemed rather hazardous, especially 
when it is remembered that the whole section is below sea-level, 
and that in the Plantation Farm excavations water filled any 
excavation sunk into the surface of the ‘ buttery clay’ at a depth 
of less than 4 ft. below ground surface. However, the borings 
were encouraging and the dry summer favoured success. At 
the same time it was realized that water was going to be our 
chief enemy, and plans were laid accordingly. As the sand-ridge 
was likely to hold a great deal of water it was decided to sink 
the deepest cutting first, and since a depth of at least 16 ft. was 


* Ibid. 271, 283. 
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necessary, the cutting was made on a width of 30 ft., allowing of 
stepping back at lower depths. This first and deepest cutting 
will be referred to as cutting A (see key section and plan, pl. xx1). 
While pumping and other archaeologically unproductive work 
was proceeding in cutting A, a small cutting was made higher 
up on the flanks of the sand- ridge, known as cutting D. 





Fic. 3. View of old claying pits as they appeared on the removal of the 
upper peat bed from the surface of the ‘ buttery clay’. The ranging-pole 
stands at 73 ft. on the datum line 


Finally, the section was completed by cuttings Cand B, excavated 
in that order. The total length between the extremities of cut- 
tings A and D was 80 ft., from 50 ft. to 130 ft. on our datum 
line. 

Cutting A. ‘The upper peat bed was removed, and, though a 
careful watch was kept, it yielded no objects of archaeological 
interest. A feature was, however, noticed at this stage of the 
excavation which is worth recording. It was obvious that in 
certain places the upper peat bed had been disturbed, and when 
the clay surface had been cleared it was found to reveal the 
outlines of roughly oval pits filled with evil-smelling peaty 
material (figs. 3 and 4). These pits are the remains of an old 
type of claying pit sunk through the upper peat and into the 
clay, which was thrown out and scattered over the surface for 
agricultural purposes. The modern method of claying ‘land is 
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either to use a machine or else to cut long trenches. Half a 
century ago, however, when the upper peat bed was much 
thicker, it was more economic of labour to sink pits of the kind 
revealed by cutting A, which bell out as they get into the clay 
bed (see sections to be seen in the upper half of the ‘buttery 
clay’ bed in pl. xtu1). The ‘ buttery clay’ layer, which in this 
section reached a thickness of nearly 7 ft., proved to be entirely 
sterile of archaeological remains.’ The lower peat bed, which was 
closely examined, proved to be archaeologically sterile for the 
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Fic. 4. Plan of old claying pits, cutting through wooden stumps and 
boughs at the base of the upper peat bed 


top 2 ft., but at between 4 and 8 in. from the top of this layer 
a rich molluscan faunule was observed ; a report on this faunule 
by Mr. A. S. Kennard is to be found on p. 306. The position 
of these samples and of the archaeological finds in cutting A is 
accurately recorded by pl. xt. At a depth of 254 in. in the 
lower peat bed and at 562 ft. along the datum line a fragment 
of pottery (no. 49) was found; this proved very puzzling at 
the time, as pottery was hardly expected at this depth—some 
124 ft. below ground level. Finds continued to be very few, but 
a pair of red-deer antlers and some bones of the same animal 
occurred at a depth of 30 in. and one branch of another pair of 
antlers, showing six points with a seventh missing, occurred at 
35 in. This antler was found in fragments, having presumably 
been fractured by the weight of overlaying deposit. A calcined 
flint occurred just below this level, but the next important find 
was a typical core of microlithic industry (no. 58) found at a 
depth of 44 in. in the lower peat bed, 144 ft. below ground 
level, and at a point 52} ft. along the datum line. This core 
occurred in a marked zone in the peat, indicated on pls. x11 
and xi as the ‘black band’. This zone, which as its name 


* The clay is very soft, while still damp, and there would be little chance of 
missing a scatter of objects in it. 
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suggests was black in colour in contrast to the reddish-brown 
peat, was distinguished also by its unpleasant smell and by 
its notably high sand content; it occurred persistently through 
the whole of cutting A at a depth of between 43 in. and 49 
or 50 in. from the top of the lower peat bed, and seems to 
mark some natural phase. From the stratigraphical point of 
view it is important, because in cutting A it marked the Tar- 
denoisian level, as indicated by the typical core (no. 58). It also 
produced a flake, showing no special features (no. 71), and five 
calcined flakes. Immediately above the black band occurred 
another flake and another calcined flint. Below the black band 
the peat was searched assiduously, but it yielded nothing of 
archaeological interest. It would appear, therefore, that the 
sand-ridge was not inhabited until the period of the formation 
of the black band, which dates from the later half of the Tar- 
denoisian period ; occupation appears to have continued with or 
without interruption during the formation of 2 ft. of peat, but 
during the period of the formation of the top 2 ft. of upper 
peat the site appears to have been abandoned. A vertical series 
of peat samples for the purpose of pollen-analysis was taken 
through the lower peat bed at 644 ft. on the datum line. A 
good impression of cutting A, as completed, is given by 
pl.xim1. Before filling in the section the bottom bench or step 
was hastily removed, exposing the trunk of an oak-tree with 
a girth of something like 5 ft. The trunk was inclined at a 
steep angle, but it was not possible to find its roots or to dis- 
cover how it had reached such a position. Some indication of 
the physical difficulties encountered in making the deeper parts 
of cutting A may be given when it is stated that the excavation 
used to fill up over night to a level slightly above the lower 
peat bed, and that it required at the end 3} hours’ pumping 
before work could begin. When the last draw of peat above the 
sand floor had been reached it was seen to heave under the 
pressure of water, which flooded in very rapidly as soon as the 
sand was exposed. 

Cutting D (fig. 5). The upper peat bed was removed over the 
whole area of excavation between 50 and 130 ft. on the datum 
line on fronts of 30 ft. between so and 75 ft. on the datum, 224 ft. 
between 75 and 874 ft., and 15 ft. between 874 and 130 ft. At 
the upper end of cutting D, where the peat rested immediately 
on the sand and had thinned out considerably, flints of the Early 
Bronze Age, fresh and unpatinated, e.g. no. 40, were found on the 
same sand surface as patinated microliths. At 125 ft. a small 
round scraper of typical Early Bronze Age form (no. 39) was 
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found in the base of the upper peat only 3} in. above the sand. 
Three animal bones were also found in the base of the upper 
peat bed and presumably mark the same horizon. Between 124 
and 130 ft., and on a width of 74 ft., the sand was excavated to 
the depth of a foot, and found to contain quantities of flint flakes, 
calcined flints, and three patinated microliths (nos. 61, 64, 66). 
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Fic. 5. Key tocutting D 


Cutting C (pl. xiv). In removing the upper peat three ox 
bones, one pig bone, and one flint flake were found between one 
and three inches from its base, carrying on the slight scatter of 
occupational debris at the Early Bronze Age level. The ‘buttery 
clay’ occurred throughout this section below the upper peat bed, 
increasing in thickness from g in. at 112 ft. along the datum to 
3 ft. lower down the slope of the ridge at g1 ft.; as in cutting A 
this clay bed proved entirely sterile. On the sand surface, fairly 
high on the slope, was the stool of an oak-tree (fig. 6), the roots 
pointing uphill; as shown on pl. xtrv the stump of the trunk just 
protrudes above the top of the ‘ buttery clay’, anda 5-ft. length 
of the trunk itself was found pointing downhill and partly sunk 
in the ‘buttery clay’. Below the clay layer, on the lower slope 
of the section, was a narrow wedge of the lower peat bed some 
6 in. thick at gt ft. along the datum and fading out entirely at 
1014 ft.; this also was sterile. The sand surface was carefully 
searched to a depth of a foot and on a front of 15 ft. between 
105 ft. and 111 ft. along the datum and on one of 11 ft. between 
go ft. and 105 ft.; below 105 ft. on the datum line the section 
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had to be stepped back and the sand surface became water- 
logged when dug into, necessitating a central drainage gulley. 
However, sufficient objects were found and accurately measured 
into the section to demonstrate clearly the stratigraphy, so far 
as it was observable at this level. A satisfactory feature of the 
cutting was the recovery of 23 sherds of pottery identical in 





Fic. 6. Stool of an oak-tree at least sixty years of age; the lower part 
of the trunk can be seen recumbent to the right of the picture. For exact 
position in the section see pl. xLiv 





composition to the single piece found in cutting A (at 254 in. in 
the lower peat bed); they included three rim pieces (nos. 45,47, 
48). It was noticed that the sherds were badly preserved,’ having 
obviously been exposed on the sand surface for some time. In 
addition to featureless flakes and calcined flints, a good amount 
of Tardenoisian material was obtained, including three microliths 
(nos. 62, 63, 65), three micro-burins (nos. 67-9), and a number 
of typical by-products of microlithic industry (nos. 70, 59, etc.). 
As between the Neolithic sherds, the Tardenoisian flints, and 
the general scatter of flint work in the top of the sand surface, 
there was no good stratigraphy, as all were lost on the same 
surface. It was notable that the sherds were found closer to 
the surface of the sand on the average, than was the microlithic 
material. 


* A few in fact were so decayed that they have not survived removal from the 
ground, 
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Curting B (fig. 7). Owing to difficulty with water a balk was 
left below the level of the upper peat between 873 ft. and 91 ft. 
on the datum line. The upper peat bed produced a pig bone 
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Fic. 7. Key to cutting B 


4in. from the base, and an ox bone at 5 in. from the base, marking 
the last limits of the Early Bronze Age scatter from the settle- 
ment higher up on the slopes of the sand-ridge. The decayed 
stump of a willow tree occurred at the base of the upper peat, 
its roots spreading out at the Early Bronze Age level. A vertical 
series of peat samples was taken through the upper peat at 75 ft. 
The ‘ buttery clay’, which thickens to as much as 54 ft. in this 
section, again proved entirely sterile. The cutting yielded 29 
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sherds, of which the position was accurately recorded,* and of 
these no less than 24 occurred between 79} ft. and 85 ft. along 
the datum. It is true that in this cutting the sand floor was 
examined on a front of 18 ft., but the conditions for searching 
were very difficult, and the density of sherds between 794 ft. and 
85 ft. along the datum suggests that it was on this portion of 
the sand slope that Neolithic man found conditions most suitable, 
just above the contemporary limit of the peat. Between 79 ft. 
and 83 ft. the sand floor takes a sudden dip, and the lower peat 
increases considerably in thickness until it reaches a depth of 
3 ft. at 763 ft., where a vertical series of peat samples for pollen 
analysis was taken. The sudden dip in the sand floor is visible 
in pl. xtv, though the full depth of the lower peat is unfortu- 
nately obscured in the shadow. It is very significant that below 
79 ft. on the datum line no sherds were found on the sand surface, 
but three sherds were found iz the lower peat bed, two of them 
at 764 ft. at depths of 254 and 26 in. in the peat, and the third 
at 77 ft. at 28 in. in the peat. It is clear that these sherds mark 
the stratigraphical level of the pottery in the lower peat bed, 
and it is satisfactory that these levels agree very closely with 
that of the original sherd found in cutting A. In addition to the 
sherds a number of worked flints, calcined flints, and bones were 
found on the sand surface, but nothing that could be associated 
specifically either with the Neolithic or with the Tardenoisian. 
Owing to the fact that the sand was water-logged, and was 
worked with very great difficulty, it is conceivable that small 
microliths, such as those recovered from cutting B, were missed. 


Summary of stratigraphical results obtained in cuttings A-D 


(1) A feeble scatter of domesticated animal bones and flint flakes 
was traced between one and five inches from the base of the upper 
peat bed; the only datable flint (no. 39) at this level was a circular 
scraper of Early Bronze Age type. This level coincides with that 
obtained for the Early Bronze Age at Plantation Farm. 

(2) Neolithic pottery was found on the sand surface on the slopes of 
the sand-ridge under the ‘buttery clay’ layer and under the lower peat 
layer until it reaches a depth of a little over two feet when the sherds 
scatter out into the peat bed. The depths of the four sherds found in 
situ in the lower.peat bed were 25} in., 25} in., 26in., and 27 in., re- 
spectively. Peat samples were taken at the site of finding of the sherd 


* Owing to the difficult conditions three or four sherds were recovered without 
exact provenance, two pieces, for example, from a sump. On the lower slopes of 
the sand-ridge the surface was waterlogged, and the sand had to be held by 
throwing down heavy wooden horses. 
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of from cutting A, while two of the sherds from cutting B were obtained 
19° at the very place where a vertical series of samples were taken (at 
aS 764 ft. along the datum line). Dr. Godwin has analysed these samples 
is and has found that they confirm the reality of the stratigraphy so closely 
d that it can be regarded as fixed. 
of (3) Microliths, typical, as is shown on p. 304, of the Late Tarde- 
noisian, were found on the surface of the sand-ridge from the top of 
% the sand-ridge downwards. In cutting C they were found under such 
t. of the lower peat as was present in the section, but unfortunately there 
at were no flints definitely assignable to the Tardenoisian from cutting B. 
ot In cutting A, where the lower peat was better developed, a typical 
n Tardenoisian core was found with other worked and calcined flints of 
le no particular affinities in a well-defined and constant ‘ black band’, at 
- between 43 and 49 or 50in. in the lower peat bed. Nothing was 
W found below this ‘black band’ and it may be taken as marking the 
7 Late Tardenoisian level. 
i The general result of the stratigraphical investigation is shown 
k by pl. xvi, 1, in which each of the three cultural levels, Early 
, Bronze Age, Neolithic ‘A’, and Late Tardenoisian, are indicated 
h by a different colour or hatching; the solid lines indicate the ex- 
" tent of the sand slope available to settlement at the period, and 
, the broken lines indicate the actual stratigraphical positions of the 
4 three cultures relative to one another and to the natural deposits. 
Actually the stratigraphy is given by relatively few objects, which 
. is due to the fact that objects found their way into the peat beds 
] more or less by accident; on the other hand the extent of the 
i slope of the sand-ridge occupied by each culture affords a good 
check on the reality of the stratigraphy, no Early Bronze Age 
objects, for example, occurring on the sand slope below ‘ buttery 
clay’, no Neolithic sherds occurring below more than 27 in. of 
$ lower peat, and no microlithic material occurring below the black 
r band. The stratigraphy can be demonstrated more simply by a 
r series of diagrams (pl. xtv1, 2) illustrating the natural deposits 
t arrested at each of the periods of human settlement ; in this way 
it is made clear that as the deposits formed on the flanks of the 
f sand-ridge the area available for settlement became restricted, 
‘ and the scatter from such settlement would tend to find its way 
into higher levels of the fen beds. The final diagram illustrates 


by a broken line the probable level of the top of the upper peat 
bed before the modern drainage of the fens." It will be seen that 
the whole site was well blanketed by peat. : 

A very interesting confirmation of the stratigraphy observed 


* For the phenomenon of peat shrinkage or wastage, see Fowler, Geogr. F. 
Ixxxi, 149. 
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is to be found in the state of preservation of objects of different 
periods discovered on the higher slopes of the sand-ridge. The 
Neolithic sherds, for example, are mainly well preserved, with a 
good surface, when found on the lower slopes; in cutting C, on 
the other hand, they are so ill preserved that it has not been pos- 
sible to preserve some of them or even to remove them from the 
ground in solid form, while on the present surface of the ridge 
the pottery is not to be found at all, having presumably rotted 
completely. The Early Bronze Age flints found on the surface, 
on the other hand, are mainly fresh and unpatinated, having been 
exposed for the most part only during the last century, whereas 
the microlithic material from the surface and from high up on the 
slope (e.g. cutting C) is practically all patinated, often severely, 
indicating prolonged exposure.on the sand surface before the 
formation of the upper peat. 

Reference has several times been made to the fact that peat 
samples have been taken for pollen analysis. A report on this 
has been made by Dr. and Mrs. Godwin, and this report is 
reinforced by a contribution on other plant remains from the 
peat by Mr. M. H. Clifford. These reports give important 
archaeological information of three distinct kinds : 

(i) The analyses of key objects found in situ in the lower peat 
bed help to confirm or otherwise the stratigraphy observed by 
vertical measurement. For example, the sherd from cutting A 
can be tied into the appropriate level in the vertical series taken 
at 644 ft. on the datum, and these spectra can be compared with 
the level in the vertical series at 764 ft., at which two other 
sherds occurred in situ. Again the reality, as a genuine strati- 
graphical feature, of the black band, in which a microlithic core 
and other flints were found in section A, can be demonstrated 
by analyses from different points on it, including the actual 
finding-place of the core. 

(ii) The investigation of plant remains throws valuable light 
on the natural conditions prevailing at different levels in the peat 
beds. Since the archaeological levels in these beds are fixed, the 
relations of the human settlements to these conditions are also 
fixed. The fact that the sand-ridge, though a marked feature in 
a flat area and on the line of a natural means of communication, 
was settled at certain well-defined periods only—during the period 
of the formation of the base of the upper peat, and during the 
period of the formation of 2 ft. (from 2 to 4 ft. from the top) 
of the lower peat—finds its explanation in the unfavourable 
physical conditions prevailing at other periods. 

(iii) The analysis of the varying forest-tree pollen content of 
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samples taken throughout the peat beds makes it possible to fix 
the context in the forest history of the area of any archaeological 
culture of which the exact stratigraphical level has been fixed in 
these beds. Since forests underwent historical development in 
as real a sense as human cultures, the correlation of stages in 
the history of both is of great value from a chronological view- 
point. This is especially true where, as in this case, one has 
as many as three archaeologically fixed levels in one vertical 
section. 

No new work has been done at Peacock’s Farm on the clay 
bed which separates the two peat beds and was found to be 
archaeologically sterile. Reference may, however, be made to 
the report made by Dr. W. A. Macfadyen* on samples from 
the same deposit on Plantation Farm at a distance of about 
350 yds. from the present section. The ‘ buttery clay’ bed was 
found to contain a certain amount of silt and, in fact, as is shown 
by the key section of the Plantation Farm excavations,’ the clay 
merges without any well-marked transition into pure marine or 
estuarine silt in the lower silted-up channel. Two samples from 
the ‘ buttery clay’ on the riverward side of the Plantation Farm 
sand-ridge were investigated; a sample from the middle of 
the deposit at 2 ft. 9 in. from the top was found to contain 
19 indigenous species of foraminifera, and another from 
the base of the deposit at from 6 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft. 1oin. from the 
top yielded 24 species. Details of the species may be found 
in the earlier report, but it is worth quoting Macfadyen’s con- 
clusions again as they are very relevant to the present section : 
‘The predominance of species such as Rosalia beccarii, Nonion 
depressulus, and Elphidium spp., together with Quingueloculina 
fusca and Trochammina spp., suggests that the water in which 
these samples were deposited was distinctly brackish; but the 
comparative abundance of these forms, together with species 
of Lagena, Discorbis, and Virgulina, seems to impose a limit on 
the degree of freshness of the water. The presence of the grey 
micaceous silt and derived chalk foraminifera appears to be 
due to influx of estuarine water of nearer approach to normal 
sea-water.’ 3 

One final remark must be made concerning the section, before 
passing on to a description of the archaeological objects and the 
botanical reports on the peat beds. As stated earlier in the paper, 
the whole of the Peacock’s Farm section is below present sea- 
level (Ordnance Datum, Newlyn). The levels in terms of present 

* Antig. Fourn. xiii (1933), 289-92. 
* Ibid. pl. xivit. 3 Ibid. 291. 
x 
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sea-level, so defined, of the various deposits and archaeological 
levels at 55 ft. on the datum line are: 


Upper peat bed — 23 ft. to — 64 ft. 
Early Bronze Age level at — 6 ft. 
‘Buttery clay’ bed — 64 ft. to — 13} ft. 
Lower peat bed* — 13} ft. to — 214 ft. 
Freshwater mollusc samples at — 133 ft. 
Neolithic A level at — 15 ft. 

Late ‘Tardenoisian level at — 17 ft. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL FINDs 
Early Bronze Age 


Excavated (fig. 8, nos. 39 and 40). In removing the upper peat bed to 
get at the earlier deposits a scatter of flints and bones was found at the 
same level in the base of the peat as at Plantation Farm. Only two 
flints, however, are in any way typical, a small circular scraper (no. 39) 
and a core with the scars of squat flakes and of the form typical of the 
Plantation Farm flint industry (no. 40). 

Surface finds. (a) Pottery (fig.9). The disappearance of the upper 
peat from the top of the sand-ridge has left behind a considerable 
amount of pottery. As the archaeological scatter in this peat bed was 
confined to the bottom few inches, it is reasonable to assume that the 
pottery belongs to this level; the great increase in aquatic plant pollen 
observed above this level, indicating very unfavourable conditions, con- 
firms this view.?, Only one fragment of decorated Beaker pottery was 
found, the bulk of the sherds belonging to category 2 of that described 
from Plantation Farm. The ware is similar, the same everted rims, 
flattened inside the lip (no. 2), and the same techniques of decoration, 
impressed cords (nos. 1, 2, 4, and 6) and stabs (nos. 2 and 5), occur. 
A collared rim piece (no. 1) and a rolled-over rim piece (no. 5) were 
also found. 

(b) Flints (fig. 10). Quantities of flints typical of the first half of 
the Bronze Age occurred. Typical forms, plano-convex knives (nos. 
7-9), barbed and tanged arrow-heads (nos. 10-12), and a triangular 
knife or scraper pressure-flaked on one face (no. 13) are illustrated. 


Flints of Doubtful Age 


Excavated (fig. 8, nos. 50-2). A very considerable number of primary 
flakes and cores, etc., showing no special cultural affinities was recovered 
during the excavation, and the position of each one is accurately re- 
corded in the sections of each cutting. Three pieces showing secondary 
flaking (nos. 50-2) are illustrated, but it does not seem possible to say 
to what period they belong on typological grounds. They all came 
from the sand surface exposed in cutting C. 


* At So ft. the lower peat bed was established by boring to — 223 ft. (O.D.). 
* Antiq. Fourn. xiii (1933), fig. 8, and p. 285. 
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Fic. 8. Nos. 39,40. Typical Early Bronze Age flints (excavated). Nos. 50-2. 
Excavated flints of doubtful age—Tardenoisian or Neolithic. (Scale of inches) 
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Fic. 9. Bronze Age pottery from the surface of the sand-ridge 
at Peacock’s Farm 








Fic. 10. Typical Early Bronze Age flints from the surface of the 
sand-ridge at Peacock’s Farm. (Scale of inches) 
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Fic. 11. Flints of doubtful age from the surface of the sand-ridge at 
Peacock’s Farm. (Scale of inches) 
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Surface finds (fig. 11). Numerous flint implements were found, 
which in the present state of knowledge are datable only within wide 
limits. These include leaf arrow-heads (nos. 15, 16), ‘ fabricators’ 





Fic. 12. Neolithic ‘A’ sherds from the excavation at Peacock’s Farm 


with more or less symmetrical section (no. 17) and with flat primary 
flake surface (no. 14), and petit tranchet derivative form H (no. 18)." 
A fragment of polished flint axe, which was absent from Plantation 
Farm, also occurred. 


* J. G. D. Clark, ‘ Derivative Forms of the Petit Tranchet in Britain’, Archaco- 
logical Fournal, xci, 35. 
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Neolithic ‘A’ 

(a) Flints. There are no flint forms at present known to be exclusively 
typical of Neolithic ‘A’ (or Windmill Hill) culture. The leaf arrow- 
heads from the surface might be of this age but might be later, as also 
the fragment of polished flint axe. It is to be presumed that some of 





eo 
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Fic. 13. Neolithic ‘A’ carinated 
pot (form E), restored from sherd 
No. 41 from cutting B at Peacock’s 
Farm. (Scale of inches) 


the calcined flints and primary flakes from the excavation belong to 
the Neolithic ‘ A’ settlement. 


(b) Pottery (figs. 12 and 13). 
Report by Stuart Piggott : 


The sherds appear to form a homogeneous group, and, to judge 
from the rim fragments, at least seven and possibly nine vessels are 
represented. 


Weare 


All the sherds are of dark-faced ware, with a grey or black core 
and exterior surfaces varying from black to greyish buff. The paste is 
good and fairly hard, and the backing consists of small angular fragments 
of quartz and a small admixture of sand. No. 41 has a backing ex- 
clusively of fine sand. The surfaces, where they have been preserved 
unweathered, are well smoothed. ‘To sum up, the ware is technically 
of a high quality and compares with the type ‘b’ ware of Whitehawk’ 
and in general with that of a large number of vessels from sites 
such as those in Yorkshire or at Hembury in Devonshire, which are 
outside the main Wessex area. 

Typology 

1. Forms. Two sherds give indication of the original form of the 
vessel. No. 41 shows a simple rim, a straight neck and a slight but 
distinct carination at its junction with the body. The type of pot 
which this implies would approximate to Form E*—a form by no 


* Antig. Fourn. xiv, 114. * Arch. Fourn. \xxxviii, 75. 
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means common in England, although represented to some extent by 
sherds from Abingdon and Whitehawk. The pot is illustrated as re- 
stored in fig. 13. Sherd no. 42 is part of a small cup of Form C, with 
introverted rim. 

2. Rims. Apart from featureless rounded forms (nos. 41, 42, 46, 
47) the main type represented is a rolled-over or beaded rim (nos. 435 
44, 45, 48) below which the neck curves outwards, possibly to a cari- 
nation at the junction with the body of the pot, although direct 
evidence on this point is lacking. No. 49 is presumably the neck of 
a pot from which the actual rim is missing. 


Conclusions 


The group of pottery is clearly Neolithic ‘A’ (‘Windmill Hill’) 
ware, and of the Ar phase of this complex. The most significant 
points for comparison are the rolled rims, which find the best parallels 
in the Essex Coast sites' and in Yorkshire, but which are not 
typical of the Wessex-Sussex area. In common with the bulk of 
Neolithic ‘A’ pottery outside this ‘ metropolitan’ region, the Peacock’s 
Farm sherds are undecorated, and while precise resemblances are 
dangerous to stress, they do appear to have points in common with 
both the Essex Coast and the Yorkshire group, as the geographical 
position of the site would itself suggest as a probability. 

The carinated bowl, no. 41, is difficult to parallel exactly in England, 
but in view of the Rhenish strain which, as the writer has elsewhere 
shown, we have cause to believe was dominant in the early Neolithic 
ceramic types of Eastern England, one may tentatively suggest com- 
parison with the carinated vessels of precisely similar form which are 
characteristic of the Michelsberg culture of the Rhine.* 


Late Tardenotsian Flints 


Excavated (fig. 14). The excavated material includes narrow flakes 
(nos. 53-6), cores with the scars of narrow flakes (nos. 58 and 70), 
a core-dressing flake (no. 60), complete and fragmentary microliths 
(nos. 61-6), micro-burins (nos. 67-9), and a flake showing numerous 
narrow flake scars on one face and burin-like flakes at the extremity 
opposite the bulbar end of the flake (no. 59)—probably only a pseudo- 
burin resulting from the flaking down of a microlithic core. A feature- 
less flake (no. 71) must belong to this culture, as it comes from the 
‘black band’ in the lower peat bed. 

Surface finds (fig. 15). The surface finds are similar in character to 
the excavated material. They include narrow flakes, microlithic cores 
(nos. 22, 23, 30), core-dressing flakes of various types (nos. 21-2), 


* §. Hazzledine Warren Collection, to be published shortly. 

> E.g. Arch. Fourn. \xxxviii, 99, 101, 103. 

3 E.g. Reinerth, Chronologie der jiingeren Steinzeit, Taf. V1 (from Michelsberg), 
Childe in Arch. Fourn. lxxxviii, 46, pl. 1, left-hand pot in middle row (from 


Spiennes). 
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microliths (nos. 25-32), micro-burins (nos. 33-5), a series of inter- 
mediate forms (nos. 36—8),' and a point with bulb (no. 24). 


Typological affinities. The cultural affinities of the microlithic in- 
dustry are fairly clear and definite. The absence of a heavy industry 
and the typical method of micro-burin and microlithic production 


Fic. 14. Tardenoisian flints excavated from the Peacock’s Farm 
section. (Scale of inches) 


indicated by the debris show quite clearly that we have to deal with 
a Tardenoisian culture, and the forms of the microliths themselves in- 
dicate a fairly advanced stage of this culture. In addition to the simple 
and primitive forms found in the Early Tardenoisian, such as the 
obliquely blunted point (nos. 25-7), there occur more specialized forms, 
in particular : 


(i) The minute geometric triangle from cutting C (no. 62). 

(ii) The minute form from the same cutting, flaked down one 
edge and obliquely across the base (no. 63). 
(iii) The obliquely blunted form, with inverse retouch at the base 
forming a point (no. 61). 


* No. 36 is interpreted as a flake prepared for the production of a microlith by 
the removal of the butt-end of the primary flake, by an oblique blow, the butt-end 
itself becoming the so-called micro-burin. In the case of nos. 37 and 38 an effort 
has been made to carry this out, but has ended in failure. 
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[= (iv) The very rare and characterized narrow chisel-ended form 
with vertical edge blunting (no. 64)." 

1- It is of interest to notice that each of these distinctive forms occurs in 

ry the richly developed Tardenoisian industry found under the sand-dunes 

n between Wangford and Lakenheath, slightly more than six miles to 
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Fic. 15. Tardenoisian material from the surface of the sand-ridge at 

2) Peacock’s Farm. (Scale of inches) 
the east of Peacock’s Farm. The Peacock’s Farm material is in- 
sufficiently plentiful to afford a complete parallel, but it is significant 

. that every form it has yielded—and some of them are highly specialized 
—does occur in the Wangford-Lakenheath industry. The Peacock’s 

: Farm material can, therefore, fairly safely, on typological grounds, 
be ascribed to the developed Tardenoisian of Britain. 

y * This also occurs with an oblique edge in the ‘narrow blade’ microlithic 

d industry of the Pennines. See J. G. D. Clark, The Mesolithic Age in Britain, 

t fig. 9, no. 31. Also at West Keal, Lincolnshire, iéid., fig. 17, no. 18. 


* Ibid., fig. 15, nos. 4, 18, 43, and 29 respectively. 
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Animal Remains 


Dr. Wilfrid Jackson very kindly identified animal bones from the 
excavation. The position and species of each excavated bone is indicated 
in the sections of the cuttings (figs. 5, 7, pls. xm, xt1v). Dr. Jackson 
remarks that the associated limb-bones of a small ox from the base of 
the upper peat bed at 105} ft. on the datum ‘agree with examples 
found by Phillips at Skendleby with Beaker pottery: the radius is 
longer than that of the Skendleby skeleton, but otherwise agrees. The 
bones seem to be smaller than the ox bones from Woodhenge and 
Whitehawk Camp, and I think they might be classed as Bos brachyceros 
Owen (the small Celtic Shorthorn). The Woodhenge and Whitehawk 
beast was a different animal with larger horns.’ The other ox bones, 
including those from the lower peat bed, were too fragmentary for 
accurate determination of species, but of one from 74% ft. on the 
datum from the lower peat’ Dr. Jackson was able to report that it 
‘looks larger and more robust than that of the Skendleby skeleton’. 
In addition to ox the upper peat bed yielded pig, and the lower peat 
bed red deer. 

Mollusca 


Quantities of mollusc shells were observed near the top of the lower 
peat bed. Mr. A. S. Kennard, A.L.S., F.G.S., very kindly examined 
two samples,” no. 1 from between 5 and 8 in. in the peat at 57 ft. along 
the datum, and no. 2 from between 44 and 6 in. in the peat at 75 ft. 
With the assistance of Mr. C. Oldham, F.L.S., he has identified the 
following species : 

Sample 1 Sample 2 
Pseudamnicola confusa (Frauen) 
Valvata cristata (Miill.) 
Limnaea pereger (Miill.) 
L. palustris (Miill.) 
L. truncatula (Miill.) 
Planorbis leucostoma (Miill.) 
P. contortus (Linn.) 
Segmentina nitida (Miill.) 
Vertigo antivertigo (Drap.) 
Carychium minimum (Miill.) 
Zonitoides nitidus (Miill.) 
Vitrea crystallina (Miill.) 
Clausilia rugosa (Drap.) 
Succinea pfeifferi (Rossm.) 
S. sp. 
Pisidium cinereum ( Ald.) 
P. nitidum (Jenyns) 
P. personatum (Malm.) 
* Actually recovered from the sump and therefore without accurate vertical 


provenance, but almost certainly from the lower peat bed. 
* Mr. Kennard states that ‘ both samples are clearly of the same age’. 
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Sample 1 Sample 2 
. milium (Held.) R - 
. subtruncatum (Malm.) R - 
. hibernicum (West. ?) VR ~ 
. obtusalastrum (B. B. W.) C ~ 
C = more than 10 examples; R = more than 5; and 
VR = less than 5. 


Mr. Kennard reports that ‘the abundance of Pseudamnicola confusa 
(Frauen) is of great importance. This small freshwater operculate is 
decidedly a southern form. Westerland gives its distribution as Southern 
France, Spain, Italy, Algiers, Morocco, and Sardinia. In these islands 
it is known living from W. Sussex, W. Kent (extinct?), E. Suffolk, 
E. Norfolk, N. Lincoln, Kilkenny, Clare, Limerick, and Waterford, 
so it is obviously a “relict” species. In nearly all the English and 
Irish habitats it lives in slightly brackish water, but on the Continent it 
is a freshwater form. It may be that in adapting itself to this habitat 
it is better able to survive our winters. The conditions indicated 
appear to be a shallow swamp not subject to desiccation. The proba- 
bility is that the climate was warmer than to-day; possibly the winters 
were less severe but it certainly was not colder.’ 


PART II 
Analysis of Peats 
By H. and M. E. Gopwin and M. H. Cuirrorp 


InvesTIGATION of the peat beds exposed at the Peacock’s 
Farm excavation has been carried out by two distinct but com- 
plementary techniques, namely the method of pollen analysis 
(H. and M. E. Godwin) and examination of the abundant plant 
material other than pollen recognizable in the peat (M. H. 
Clifford). The former method has been explained elsewhere,’ 
and its limitations and potentialities assessed. It depends on 
the recognition and counting of the pollen of different tree 
genera in samples taken in vertical series through geological 
deposits, chiefly peat. Subject to qualification in detail we may 
say that the tree pollen content so observed reflects the woodland 
conditions prevalent throughout deposition of the bed, present- 
ing a generalized or smoothed picture of the vegetation of a 
fairly wide area. Since the post-glacial period has been marked 
by the advance and recession of regular forest-belts dominated 
by different tree genera in response to climatic and historic 


' H. Godwin, ‘ Pollen Analysis. An Outline of the Problems and Potentialities 
of the Method’, New Phytologist, xxxili, 1934. 
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changes, it will be recognized that the pollen-analytic technique 
is likely to afford a most valuable chronological index to post- 
glacial deposits. This it has indeed proved to do over the 
greater part of Europe, where by its means the same sequences 
of forest change have been most consistently proved. In the 
British Isles, though parallel changes probably occurred, their 
exact correlation with archaeological and geological horizons 
is still very much a matter for future work. 

The second method, that of examining all the other plant 
remains in the peat beside pollen, is an obvious but difficult 
line of approach where the peat is at all decayed, as it so fre- 
quently is in the lowland (niedermoor) peats of the Fenlands. 
It has, however, the very great advantage that it is an index of 
the vegetation actually growing in situ on the peat during its 
development, and thus affords a much more direct clue to local 
vegetational conditions than pollen analyses can ever do. It has 
been necessary for this work to identify wood, both from twigs 
and roots as well as from large stems, and from bushes such as 
hazel and ivy as well as from forest trees: it has been neces- 
sary to identify leaf-fragments, rootlets, leaf and stem cuticles, 
and a wide range of fruit and seed structures. For such work 
only small inadequate keys and descriptions are available, and it 
has been necessary to compile type collections, to develop new 


keys and new techniques of preparation. The work is only in 
an early stage, but already gives promise of useful applications, 
particularly in tracing out the exact sequences of bog-develop- 
ment.’ The author responsible for this section wishes to 
acknowledge the grant from the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research given to make this work possible. 


Tue Lower Peat 


The gross stratigraphy of the peat beds has been described in 
the earlier sections of this paper and may also be seen set out in 
pl. x.vi and fig. 19. The chief features are the coarse sand be- 
low the base of the peat, and the two layers of high sand content 
lying at 18-24 in. and 42-48 in. from the surface, and roughly 
coinciding with the Neolithic A and the Mesolithic horizons 
respectively. The upper few inches of the bed is made of very 
clayey peat with remains of the reed and abundant foraminifera, 
and at 6-8 in. from the top are pockets of freshwater shell-marl. 
The upper half of the peat bed contains abundant wood and 

* H. and M. E. Godwin and M. H. Clifford, ‘Controlling Factor in the 


Formation of Fen Deposits, as Shown by Peat Investigations at Wood Fen, near 
Ely’, Fournal of Ecology, xxiii, 1935. 
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frequent hazel nuts; these are much less frequent in the lower 
half. 

Pollen analyses. The major series of analyses was a set of 
samples collected directly from the open face of the excavation 
at 644 ft. on the base line (cutting A). The black sandy peat 
layer in which was found the microlithic core was clearly evident 
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Fic. 16. Pollen analyses taken in series through the lower peat at Peacock’s 
Farm, at 644 ft. on the base line. Below are shown the anaiyses of two 
separate samples from the site of prehistoric objects 


in the series. The results of analysis are set out in fig. 16. The 
pollen of each recognizable tree genus is separately expressed 
as a percentage of the total tree pollen. Hazel (Corylus) pollen is 
shown separately though reckoned as a proportion of the total 
tree pollen. The sequences thus indicated are of the greatest in- 
terest and may be summarized as follows. In the lowest foot 
of peat pine pollen is overwhelmingly dominant; birch, elm, and 
oak pollen are present in small amounts, but lime and alder are 
absent. At between 58 and 50 in. lime and alder appear, but 
at 50 in. they both increase very strikingly in amount with a 
corresponding fall in the importance of the pine pollen. The 
sequence we have described is one quite typical of the end of 
the Boreal climatic period, which is usually considered to end 
with the cross-over of the falling pine and rising alder pollen 
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curves. The age determination is very strongly supported by 
the prominent hazel pollen maxima between 60 and 50 in. 
Such late Boreal hazel maxima have been found very widely in- 
deed on the European continent.’ It thus appears that the 
microlithic horizon lies very close to the Boreal-Atlantic transi- 
tion. This very clear dating is confirmed by two other local 
analyses. The first is of material from the peat surrounding 
the microlithic core itself. This yielded the following pollen 
percentages : 
Mucrolithic core 





Pine Birch Elm Oak Lime | Alder Hazel 





86 ° 3 9 15 





The high pine, coupled with low lime, alder, and hazel pollen 
values, leaves no doubt at all that it can fit into the main series 
only at 48 in., which is the black sandy peat layer and which, 
as we have said, relates to the Boreal-Atlantic transition. The 
second confirmatory analysis is the series already reported 
from Plantation Farm.” Borings into the same river channel as 
that at Peacock’s Farm gave a pollen sequence through the 
lower peat bed which is illustrated in fig. 17. The dase of 
the lower part is in this case also seen to represent the Boreal- 
Atlantic transition level, though the process of transition is 
much more drawn out, and the exchange of dominance between 
pine and hazel in the base, and alder higher up, occupies a con- 
siderable thickness of peat. One of the borings at Plantation 
Farm brought up from the base of the lower peat (clearly iz it, 
however) an untrimmed microlithic flake, and analysis of the 
peat sample surrounding it gave the following results : 


Microlithic flake (Plantation Farm) 





Pine Birch | Elm | Oak Lime Alder Hazel 





73 3 14 29 





There is little doubt that this too is of late Boreal age. 


* G. Erdtman, ‘The Boreal Hazel forests and the theory of pollen-statistics’, 
Fournal of Ecology, xix, 1931. 

* H. and M. E. Godwin, in ‘Report on an Early Bronze Age site in the 
South-eastern Fens’, by G. Clark, Aatig. Fourn., xiii, 1933. 
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These pollen analysis results afford extremely strong grounds 
for correlating this microlithic industry with other mesolithic 
sites in this country and on the Continent, for these have in 
many cases also been determined by pollen analysis technique 
to be referable to the same period. We need mention only the 
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Fic. 17. Pollen analyses taken in series through the lower peat of 
the old river channel at Plantation Farm 


Maglemose-Mullerup cultures in Denmark," the Kunda cultures 
in Esthonia,* the Skipsea Maglemose harpoon (E. Yorks),? 
and flint industry at Broxbourne (Essex).‘ 

Sherds of Neolithic ‘A’ pottery were found in the lower peat 
at 564 ft. along the base line in cutting A and 25} in. from the 
peat surface, and in cutting B at 763 ft. along the base line and 


" K. Jessen, ‘Conditions géologiques des deux stations de plusancien age de la 
pierre dans la tourbiére de Holmegaard’, Mém. de la Soc. Roy. des Antig. du Nord, 
1926-7. 

* P. W. Thomson, ‘ Geologische Datierungen archaologischer Funde in Est- 
land’, Fornvdnnen, 1930. 

3 H.and M. E. Godwin, ‘British Maglemose Harpoon Sites’, Antiquity, 1933. 

* H. and M. E. Godwin, ‘ Pollen analysis of peats from Rickoff’s Pit, Brox- 
bourne’, Fourn. Roy. Anthrop. Instit., 1934. 
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at a depth of 26 in. From the first of these sites one sample 
was taken for analysis, and from the second, two, one at 24 in. 
and the other 30 in. below the surface of the lower peat. The 
results of these analyses are given in the table below, together 
with samples at 18 in., 22 in., and 26 in. of the main series at 
644 ft. on the base line. 


Neolithic ‘A’ horizons 





Samples Pine | Birch| Elm | Oak | Lime | Alder |Hazel 





763 ft. 24in. | 14 | + | + | 15 | 20 | 49 | 7 Sherd from 








3oin. | 14 ° + 9 | 21 55 5 ome 
564 ft. 25din.| 18 2 ° 14 | 13 53 13 pany 
f 18 in. 17 2 ° 12 | 24 | 45 5 Series in 
643 ft. 22in. | 25 2 © 12 15 | 47 13 cutting ‘A 
26 in. II ° I 21 9 | 59 7 





























It is evident that there is good general agreement between 
the three sets of samples, and the method thus justifies the 
drawing in of the Neolithic ‘A’ horizon in the main series at 
about 2 ft. below the surface of the peat bed (fig. 16). The 
pollen analyses at this horizon show no such sharp character- 
ization, however, as fortunately distinguished the mesolithic 
horizon, and it is not possible to use them to date the Neolithic 
horizon except to establish that it must be post-Boreal, and, to 
judge from the peat depth above the Boreal-Atlantic transition, 
considerably post-Boreal. 

Plant remains other than pollen. The lower peat was examined 
by 8 in. cubes collected in vertical series from the face of cut- 
ting A to a depth of 48 in. Below this the only available 
material was the coarse residuum from the pollen preparations. 
All wood was separately taken from the samples and identified 
by sections, seeds were directly extracted, and rootlets, cuticles, 
and other plant fragments were collected after gentle maceration 
in 10 per cent. potash, and were subsequently identified micro- 
scopically. 

A summary of the chief results of the examination is set out 
in pl. xLv1, together with the major features in the peat strati- 
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graphy, and these may now be examined to see how far they 
reflect former occurrence of peat-forming vegetation, such as 
now occupies fenland areas like those in the Norfolk Broads, 
and what evidence they afford of changing edaphic conditions. 

The peat below 48 in. is difficult to judge in view of the 
paucity of samples, but it is interesting to note that all the wood 
present consists of alder roors ; the pollen analyses show the alder 
not to have been present at these levels, and the roots must 
therefore have grown down from a higher level, probably 32 in. 
or higher. It is also interesting to note that pine wood is absent, 
though in the pollen analyses at this stage pine pollen is very 
strikingly dominant. 

Unfortunately very little can be concluded from examination 
of the black layer which contained the microlithic horizon. In it 
plant remains were so highly humified as to be unidentifiable 
save for the particularly dense mass of alder rootlets and a few 
fruits of hemp agrimony (Eupatorium cannabinum). ‘The even 
scatter of the abundant sand grains in this layer suggests wind- 
carriage at a time when sandy areas uncovered with vegetation 
were present. At 30in. a striking change occurs in the fossil 
content of the peat; above this level wood is strikingly abun- 
dant, and examination reveals not only stem wood of many 
different trees and bushes but also their leaves and fruits. At 
32 in. for the first time is found stem wood of alder, and it is 
supplemented at 28 in. by stem wood of ash and hazel, at 14 in. 
by stem wood of Rhamuus catharticus, and at 4—6 in. by elm wood. 
To these we must add fruits of Rhamnus catharticus, of dogwood 
(Cornus sanguineus), hazel, and raspberry (Rubus idaeus), and leaves 
of oak. This assemblage, together with the roots and fruits of 
carices suggests the local colonization of the valley peat by dense 
bush and tree growth, corresponding to the later stages of ‘ carr’ 
development in present-day fen vegetation. Under such vege- 
tation, though there is a comparatively firm ground surface, it 
is all buoyed up on semi-liquid peat, the growth of which con- 
tinues and covers the trees as they die or fall. It is not possible 
on the evidence available to say with certainty that all this wood 
is not drifted material, but this, in the author’s view, is unlikely 
for various reasons. The tree and bush assemblage is repre- 
sented both by seeds and fruits, the species involved are those 
which might be expected in dry carr, and one of the tree trunks 
carried on its bark plants of a woodland moss, which would not 
have withstood much water-transport. 

From 16 in. to the top of the upper peat there are signs of a 
return of aquatic conditions, first in the fruits of hemp agrimony 
VOL. XV Y 
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and prickly sedge (Cladium mariscus) and afterwards in the 
rhizomes of reed-mace (Typha) and prickly sedge (Cladium) 
growing down from higher levels. This agrees with the pre- 
sence of pockets of shells and of abundant foraminifera in the 
upper peat layers ; both indicate the land submergence leading 
to invasion of the valley by the thick deposits i semi-marine 
silts and clay. 

The botanical evidence of the conditions of formation of the 
lower peat thus appears to be consistent with progressive peat 
formation throughout a period of relative stability, closed even- 
tually by a definite submergence. There is no definite indication 
of any break in the peat formation due to land uplift or other 
cause, though such a possibility is by no means excluded. 


Tue Upper Peat 


The structure of the top foot or so of the upper peat has been 
destroyed by cultivation, but living plant roots have penetrated 
below this, and only the lower two feet of the bed are suitable 
for exact analysis. The base of the peat rests upon the fen clay, 
and the excavation showed that it contained stools of willows 
growing in situ (see fig. 7). Each hada strikingly horizontal root- 
system, doubtless representing response to growth in shallow 
peat immediately above the water-table. Below each stool was 
‘ about 3-7 in. of peat; below one the peat was 14 in. thick. 
About 20-27 in. from the base the peat was of a light fibrous 
character, and contained abundant pockets of white crystals 
determined by Mr. H. H. Nicholson, of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity School of Agriculture, as calcium sulphate. 

Pollen analyses were difficult on account of the extensive 
corrosion of the grains, but enough results were obtained to 
show a close conformation to the sequence in the upper peat 
at Plantation Farm, where also an Early Bronze Age horizon 
had been determined within a few inches of the bottom of the 
peat. The results for the two sites are set out in fig. 18, and the 
general agreement between the two will be apparent at once. 
In both, oak and alder are the dominant tree pollen, at first the 
oak slightly more abundant and then the alder. Absence of 
pollen om the sample at the appropriate level prevents com- 


parison with the high lime-pollen values at the 3-5 in. level in 
Plantation Farm. In both there are high initial hazel-pollen 
percentages, which diminish at higher levels. The basal sample 
at Peacock’s Farm contains an enormous concentration of fern 
spores, which might perhaps be regarded as evidence for bush 
(carr) development preceding the willow growth. In both sites 
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the pollen ofaquatic plants (Typha, reed-mace ; Potamogeton, pond- 
weeds ; Sparganium, burr-reed) shows small values in the lower 
samples and very large ones higher up, suggesting strongly 
conditions approaching shallow open water. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in the Peacock’s Farm 
diagram, however, is the high percentage of beech pollen, 12 per 
cent, at 20 in. and 1 per cent. at 16in. and 24in. This is only 
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Fic. 18. Pollen analyses taken in series through the upper peat bed at two 
sites, Plantation Farm and Peacock’s Farm, at both of which an Early Bronze 
Age horizon was established near the base of the peat. The series at Peacock’s 
Farm is at 75 ft. on the base line 
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represented by 1 per cent. beech pollen at 21 in. in Plantation 
Farm. The interest lies in the fact that the dates of immigra- 
tion and spread of the beech in Britain are at present practically 
unknown. This find supports other pre-Roman beech-pollen 
discoveries in the fens, and especially one recently described 
from Methwold Fen, where small beech-pollen percentages oc- 
curred at and below the horizon where a late Middle Bronze 
Age spear was found." 

Examination of plant remains other than the pollen showed 
only decayed Phragmites in the lower peat. The layer of fibrous 
peat from 20 to 27 in. seemed to be made up almost entirely of 
cyperaceous rootlets (sedge), though it was not possible to judge 
of the genus or species. Here also were found fruits of C/adium 
mariscus (prickly sedge), and an unidentified Carex (sedge) and 


* H. and M. E. Godwin, J. D. G. Clark, and M. H. Clifford, ‘ A Bronze-Age 
spearhead found in Methwold Fen, Norfolk’, Proc. Prehist. Soc. E. Anglia, 1935. 
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leaves of Salix cinerea (sallow), the last especially at about 21 in. 
These results agree with the suggestion that local shallow water 
conditions prevailed above the Early Bronze Age horizon. 

A general correlation of botanical, geological, and archaeo- 
logical events is given in fig.1g. It will be apparent that although 
the base of the lower peat is now about 22-5 ft. below sea-level, 
it must have been at least 10 ft. above sea-level when peat was 
first formed. There has been, therefore, a net relative land- 
subsidence of at least 32-5 ft. since the basal peat formed : it is 
impossible on this local evidence to say what absolute changes of 
land or sea-level are involved. Similarly, the Early Bronze Age 
peat is now 6 ft. below Ordnance datum, and must have formed 
at least 16 ft. higher above sea-level than it now is. Positive 
evidence of marine transgression is given by the returning wet 
conditions at the top of the lower peat and the semi-marine 
conditions of the fen silts and clays. It is difficult to postulate 
the causes which initiated peat-formation above the basal sand, 
but it is not unreasonable to attribute it to the influence of land 
subsidence and backing up of the river drainage. Increased 
general rainfall might, however, have similar effects. The con- 
tinued formation of peat throughout the lower bed might 
represent conditions of stability or of movements of elevation or 
depression too slow to affect the progress of peat accumulation. 

The rooted willows in the upper peat seem to indicate 
stability or slight elevation after the deposition of the fen clay ; 
the return of wet conditions later suggests renewed subsidence, 
a suggestion supported by the present level below Ordnance 
datum. It is, however, possible that here again the effect is due 
to increased rainfall or local drainage effect. 

It should be noted that near the top of the lower peat the 
fauna of the shell-marl pockets has suggested to Mr. Kennard 
the probability that temperature was higher during deposition 
of this bed than it is now. 


PART III 
Summary of the Chief Results of the Excavation 


(1) The Early Bronze Age level is again established at the 
base of the upper peat bed of the neighbourhood. 

(2) Windmill Hill or Neolithic ‘A’ pottery is recorded for 
the first time from the area of the fenland. Its previous absence 
from distribution maps is probably due to the great depth at 
which it was found—over 12 ft. below modern surface. The 
pottery was recovered from below the ‘buttery clay’ bed; 
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Fic. 19. Table to show general correlations of botanical, geological, 
and archaeological events throughout formation of the fen beds at 


Peacock’s Farm 
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stratigraphically this is extremely important, because here for 
the first time Neolithic ‘A’ ware is found in a post-glacial peat- 
bed. When the local development of post-glacial forests is fully 
worked out this find should help to date Neolithic ‘A’ culture 
both in relation to the natural sequence of events and relatively 
to other cultures found in such deposits. Neolithic ‘B’ (Peter- 
borough) ware is found round the fen margin (see map, fig. 1) 
fairly plentifully ; its recovery in a polliniferous deposit in the 
area should help to solve the archaeological problem of its 
chronological relationship to Neolithic ‘A’. The fen area, in 
fact, will probably prove to be a test area in this respect, since 
here, if anywhere, would Neolithic ‘B’ have arrived early. In 
the present state of knowledge it looks as though Neolithic ‘B’ 
was contemporary with the deposition of the ‘buttery clay’,’ 
which would account for the marginal distribution of the culture; 
in this case, of course, it must have arrived considerably later 
than Neolithic ‘A’. Certain evidence on this important point, 
however, can only be forthcoming when Neolithic ‘B’ pottery 
is recovered from a section of post-glacial beds. A second sig- 
nificant fact, which is emphasized by this section, is the con- 
siderable depth of deposit separating the Neolithic ‘ A’ level 
from the Early Bronze Age level. Further work may throw 
light upon the length of time necessary for the accumulation of 
the g ft. of deposit which separates the levels, but it cannot have 
been entirely negligible. 

(3) A microlithic industry, suggesting a fairly evolved stage 
of the Tardenoisian, similar to that from beneath the sand-dunes 
near Lakenheath, was found to occur in the same section below 
the Neolithic ‘A’ level, 4 ft. deep in the lower peat bed. This is 
not only the first time that such an industry has been recovered 
in a peat bed and therefore related to forest development in a 
certain and definite way in Britain, but it is only paralleled by 
two or three finds over the whole of north-western Europe.” The 
rarity of such finds is due to the fact that Tardenoisian man 
mainly settled in sand-dune regions. In this case the sand-hillock 
on which he dwelt was situated in immediate proximity to a 
growing peat bed. 

(4) The recovery of Early Bronze Age, Neolithic ‘A’, and 


Late Tardenoisian remains in vertical stratigraphical succes- 


* This clay was deposited under water, and at the time of its deposition 
wide areas of the fenland must have been covered by lagoons. 

* The only good example is furnished by the work of Dr. H. Reinerth and 
Carl Bertsch at the Federsee, Wiirttemberg. See Reinerth, Das Federseemoor als 
Siedlungsland des Vorzeitmenschen, Augsburg, 1929, pp. 44-57. 
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sion in one section is unique. The importance of the suc- 
cession is, however, much enhanced by the fact that all three 
levels occur below present sea-level and in peat beds which 
contain the history of local forest development. Moreover, 
separating the two peat beds is a geological deposit of widespread 
occurrence in the region, ‘ buttery clay’ (fen clay and silt) to 
the depth of between 6 and 7 ft., denoting an important phase 
in the geographical evolution of the fen basin. The section 
shows that this deposit was laid down after the arrival of 
Windmill Hill culture, but before the Early Bronze Age. 

(5) By pollen analysis in the lower peat bed it has been 
established that the basal and oldest part of this peat-bed is 
Boreal in age, and that the microlithic horizon lies very close to 
the Boreal-Atlantic transition. Both of these facts agree with 
and extend earlier observations made in the same river channel 
at Plantation Farm. 

(6) The pollen-analytic dating of the microlithic horizon 
allows a broad correlation with other mesolithic cultures investi- 
gated in this country and elsewhere with the help of pollen- 
analytic technique. 

(7) Pollen analyses contribute little to dating the Neolithic ‘A’ 
horizon, but check analyses from different exposures indicate that 
the horizon can be locally identified by this means. Analyses of 
the upper peat bed agree closely with a similar series examined 
earlier at Plantation Farm. 

(8) Examination of the plant remains other than pollen have 
been used to indicate the nature of the local peat-forming vege- 
tation throughout the section. The upper part of the lower peat 
bed gives evidence strongly suggestive of formation in a phase 
of fen ‘carr’ (scrub) or woodland (the German ‘ Bruchwald- 
torf’), from which a large number of component species have 
been identified. In the upper peat, open fen carr seems to have 
been temporarily present at about the Early Bronze Age horizon, 
but afterwards shallow fresh water seems to have covered the 
area. This corresponds with the shell-marl formation already 
noted in the upper peat at Plantation Farm. 

(9) From extended observations of this kind we may clearly 
hope to form, first, a picture of local forest history in the area 
which will serve as a post-glacial time scale, and secondly, a 
detailed history of the interchange and development of different 
types of fen vegetation which will serve as index not only to the 
environment of prehistoric inhabitants of the fens, but will illus- 
trate the nature of major topographic changes which have been 
responsible for the geological structure of the fenland basin itself. 














Finds from Coity, Ogmore, Grosmont, and 
White Castles 


By B. H. St. J. O’Nem, F.S.A. 


Durinc the clearance of the moats and wards:of these castles 
in Glamorgan and Monmouthshire, which has been undertaken 
by H.M. Office of Works in conjunction with the work of con- 
solidating the masonry, a number of finds has been made. 
Some of these are of more than passing interest, and it has 
seemed advisable to place on record a complete list of all " which 
in any way illustrate the history of the castles concerned. 

All the finds have now been most generously presented to 
the National Museum of Wales by the respective owners who 
placed the castles under the guardianship of the Commissioners 
of H.M. Works, viz. The Dunraven Estates Co., Ltd. (Coity), 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Ogmore), Mrs. Lucas Scudamore 
(Grosmont), Sir Henry Mather Jackson, Bart., C.B.E. (White 
Castle). 

Coity has produced nothing of real value. Ogmore, besides 
yielding an inscribed stone (of ¢. A.D. 1000, v. p. 322), has a small 
stratified deposit of coarse pottery (A.D. 11 30-40, v. p. 324). From 
Grosmont comes a Syrian vase (p. 328), probably unique in 
Britain, and an interesting class of unglazed cooking-pots 
(p. 330), whilst at White Castle there was found the fine col- 
lection of glazed pitchers of the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury (p. 333), which now forms a conspicuous feature of the 
medieval gallery in the National Museum at Cardiff. 

The finds will now be described under sites, and in each case 
the list is prefaced by a short historical note taken from the 
published official guide, which was written by Mr. C. A. Ralegh 
Radford.” 


Corry CasTLE, GLAMORGAN 


The lordship of Coity was acquired probably early in the 
twelfth century by the family of de Turbeville, and Sir Gilbert, 
who held the fief about the year 1200, must have been respon- 
sible for the earliest masonry at the castle, viz., the keep and the 
south curtain, which are of late twelfth-century type. The pro- 
jecting southern tower is of the succeeding century. In the 


* Except the iron-work, which will be described in a later article. 
* The writer is indebted to Mr. Radford, also to Sir Cyril Fox, and to Mr. 
G. C. Dunning, for help during the compilation of this paper. 
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fourteenth century Coity passed to Sir Roger Berkerolles, and 
after his son’s death to Sir William Gamage. At this time the 
castle was almost completely rebuilt, most of the buildings 
within the inner ward and the fortification of the outer ward 
being of this period. The whole work was probably completed 
before 1400. A final reconditioning of the castle took place in 
the Tudor period, and, after the death of the last Gamage to 
hold the lordship in the fourth quarter of the sixteenth century, 
the site appears to have been deserted. 

The finds made during the work of clearance of the two wards 
and portions of the moat are few in number and of little interest. 
The coins (four) and other small objects (six) are all post- 
medieval. 

A large quantity of post-medieval pottery was found, but few 
examples of earlier wares, and none of these is sufficiently im- 
portant to call for illustration. All are late medieval. 

From the inner ward came the handles with portions of the 
necks of two dark green-glazed, bulging, short-necked pitchers. 
One is a twisted handle and has the glaze imperfect. There was 
also a cup with dark brownish green to brown glaze. 

From the outer ward excavations came another handle and 
portion of the neck of a pitcher in mottled green and brown 
glaze. The handle is circular in section and plain, except that 
it is ‘slashed’ at the sides at both top and bottom. There is one 
sherd of an unglazed cooking-pot with sagging base of smooth 
reddish-brown ware with black outside surface. 

Below the paving level in the outer ward five typical medieval 
potsherds were found, but the deposit was not stratified. They 
are (1) a pinched base of grey ware with red surface and pale 
green imperfect glaze; (2) a piece of the body of a vessel of 
similar ware, but with dull dark green glaze : this has many body 
grooves; (3) rim of a cooking-pot of brown ware with reddish- 
brown surface; (4) one fragment of a very coarse ware bowl; 
and (5) one piece of plain red ware with applied strip decoration. 

The bottom of the moat produced more medieval material. 
This includes fragments of ware with imperfect pale yellow-green 
glaze; one of these is a piece of a base, and two have applied 
strip decoration. Two bases of ‘slashed’ handles have a darker, 
perfect glaze. Other sherds are a lip of a dark green glazed 
pitcher of red ware and a rim of an ordinary unglazed cooking- 
pot of gritty brown ware. 
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Ocmore CastTLe, GLAMORGAN 


Ogmore was held in the twelfth and early thirteenth century 
by the family of de Londres, and the Keep may be attributed to 
the second quarter of the former century. The curtain wall and 
the hall are of the early thirteenth century. Hawise, the heiress 
of the de Londres family in 1223, married Walter de Braose. 
Subsequently Ogmore passed through various hands until, in 
1322, it became part of the Honour of Lancaster, to which it 
still belongs. Apart from slight alterations the only building 
which dates from this later period is the court house in the outer 
ward, which is of fourteenth- or fifteenth-century date. At this 
time the importance of the castle seems to have been restricted 
to its function as the site of the court and prison. 

The finds made during work of consolidation by H.M. Office 
of Works are few in number. They consist of an inscribed 
stone, dated ¢. a.p. 1000,’ which has been fully described and 
discussed in Archaeologia Cambrensis (1930, 396-402, and 1932, 
232-8), six coins (including a London groat, probably of 
Henry VI, and a Bristol halfpenny of Edward III), and a small 
quantity of glazed and unglazed pottery and tiles. 


Pottery 


A. Glazed. There are some thirty sherds of medieval glazed 
pottery. They are all of fine gritty grey ware, with red or reddish- 
brown fairly smooth interior surface. The glaze is of normal 
thickness, and usually dull green with only occasional touches 
of brown. No pieces are early or of much importance. 

The chief fragments (not illustrated) are as follows : 


1. Neck and shoulder of pitcher including very small pinched spout. 
Glaze brighter green and more brown than usual; three irregular 
series of grooves on neck, etc. 

2. Similar, but the spout is larger and the fabric is rougher and the 
glaze more dull. 

3. Upper section of tall pitcher of usual ware but rather thick; flat 
rim. There are traces of slashings at the side of the upper junction of 
the handle. On the bulge are parallel grooves. 

4. Fragment of rim and top of ‘slashed’ handle. 

5. ‘Stabbed’ handle of common type. 

6. Fragment of a thumbed base. 

7. Piece of flat base with late (or post-) medieval light brown glaze 
with some green spots. 


* This had been re-used in the Castle period. It was found at the floor-level 
of the cellar, where a kiln had existed, and forming the mouth of the kiln. 





























Fic. 1. White Castle: glazed vessels (3) 
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8. Three pieces of a flat rectangular plate or dish with internal 
green glaze. There is a spout at one corner. 


There are twelve post-medieval potsherds, all with internal brownish 
glaze. 


B. Unglazed. The coarse pottery (all undecorated) can be 
divided into two groups : 

1. Vessels, usually rather thick-walled, of a coarse-grained 
paste, with a harsh, almost gritty reddish-brown surface, which 
in some cases can be flaked with a finger nail. The core of the 
ware is either grey or red. Two rims of this ware (fig. 5, 
nos. 36 and 37), reddish-buff and brown surfaced respectively, 
have been mentioned in the Kidwelly Report." They were 
found in the rubble composing the base of the external stairs 
to the Keep, and cannot therefore be later than ¢. a.p. 1130- 
40. The other sherds (fig. 5, nos. 38 and 39), with reddish- 
brown surface, were unstratified, but are of the same rough 
ware, and probably also date from this early period. Potsherd 
no. 36 is of somewhat finer ware, with grey core, and the wall 
is thinner, but the surface is of much the same character (see 
Kidwelly Report, op. cit., p.107).” By analogy with these rims it is 
possible that some of the sherds put in class (2), which were all 
unstratified, should rather be described as of this early period, but 
arguments from roughness of ware are notoriously hazardous, 
and it seems better to leave them in class (2). The early pieces 
are all of the sagging-base cooking-pot shape, which, although 
typical of medieval coarse wares in this country, certainly has a 
much earlier origin (see Kidwelly Report, op. cit., p. 109). 

2. Typical ware of the thirteenth century (fig. 5, nos. 33-5). 
In form the vessels resemble those of group (1), but the ware is 
finer, thinner, and harder on account of better firing. Normally 
there isa grey core, and the surface is either red (no. 33), reddish- 
brown (no. 34), or biscuit-brown (no. 35). There are no sherds 
with black or grey surface. Sherd no. 34, with concave inner 
surface to the rim, is typical of many sites in South Wales, and 
occurs also in Cornwall. 

Tiles 


These are almost without exception glazed, and are all ridge 
tiles. The rest of the roof must, therefore, have been covered 
with stone tiles, slates, or wood. 


* Archaeologia, \xxxiii, 108 (2 not 3). 

* There are two other potsherds (not illustrated) apparently of the earlier ware ; 
one resembles no. 36, but has a roll rim; the other is similar to no. 39, but has 
a concave inner surface to the rim (see under no. 34). 

3 Fournal Brit. Arch. Ass. xxxix, 156, no. 13. 









































Fic. 2. White Castle (nos. 6-9, 12, 13) and Grosmont Castle (nos. ro and 
11): glazed vessels (4) 
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There are no examples here of the very thick coarse ware tiles 
of the Kidwelly early class (op. cit., pl. xxviu, fig. 1), which are 
ascribed to the thirteenth century. The later types which do 
occur resemble those from Kidwelly and Cardiff (op. cit., p. 119) 
in certain respects, but there are individual characteristics which 
render it necessary to place them in a different sequence. 

The earliest type seems to be of the fourteenth century (pls. 
L, 3, LI, no. I, and fig. 3). It is not common on the site, and may 
perhaps be attributed to the period 1292-1322. The ware is 
quite fine and well baked, the glaze is usually thick, greenish 
yellow in colour, sometimes mottled with reddish brown, but 
occasionally of a darker green or brownish green. The tiles are 
half round in section, not angular, as are the early Kidwelly 
examples. Theserrations, however, have been moulded by hand, 
although it is possible that a knife was used in some of the 
hollows on the ridge. Decoration of slashings occurs diagonally 
below or on the serrations, and there is one example (in darker 
glaze) of the incised line decoration which is characteristic of 
the intermediate South Welsh type as represented by specimens 
from Cardiff in the National Museum of Wales. 

Apparently the next development is represented at Ogmore 
by about half a dozen fragments of tiles with crests cut into a 
succession of waves and not moulded into peaks (pl. x1, no. 2). 
Ware and glaze are much like that of the foregoing class, 
although in some cases the latter seems somewhat later in appear- 
ance. The diagonal incisions are, however, represented merely by 
occasional punch-marks below the crest. This type may be 
attributed to the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 

The latest type is by far the commonest on the site (pl. 1, 
nos. 3 and 4) and may be placed in the fifteenth century, the tiles 
probably coming from the court house of late date in the outer 
ward. The ware is finer, but the glaze is usually poor, and 
is more frequently brown than green in colour. Apart from a 
few pieces with impressed crosses (no. 4) there is no decoration, 
and the serration is done throughout with a knife. It is possible 
that in some cases at least these serrations have been applied 
separately and were produced by pinching up the clay when wet. 


GrosmonT CastLE, MonMouTHSHIRE 


The manor was conquered by the Normans at the end of the 
eleventh century, and by the early part of Stephen’s reign had 
been acquired by the king. In 1182-3 and later years of the 
century buildings were erected, but these must have been of 
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wood, and the only existing feature, which can be attributed to 
this period, is the moat. In 1201 Grosmont, together with White 
Castle and Skenfrith, was granted to Hubert de Burgh, who 
held it intermittently until his death in 1243, when it reverted 
to the Crown. The buildings of Hubert’s time are (1) the Great 
Hall, c.1210,and (2) the curtain with three semicircular flanking 
towers, which date from the period 1220-40. In 1254 Gros- 
mont was settled on Prince Edward and in 1267 granted to 
Edmund ‘ Crouchback’, earl of Lancaster. During the late thir- 
teenth and early fourteenth centuries the castle was a favourite 
residence of the earls of Lancaster. After a siege by Owain 
Glyndwr in 1405 it seems to have fallen intodecay. The addi- 
tions of the fourteenth century (c. 1330) include a range of 
rooms outside the north curtain and the enlargement and height- 
ening of the south-west tower. 

Apart from the usual number of coins of the Georges the only 
small finds recovered during work on the castle are a long-cross 
penny and a Calais groat of Henry VI. 

The most interesting piece of pottery is the neck of a jar of 
Syrian (Rakka) ware, which has already been described and 
figured in Archaeologia Cambrensis (1932, 193-4). It may be 
attributed to the latter part of the thirteenth century, its presence 
being perhaps due to the fact that Edmund ‘ Crouchback ’ re- 
turned from crusade in 1272. It is the first recorded example 
of its class which has with certainty been found in this country. 
The ware is white and sandy, and is painted in black under a pale 
turquoise glaze. Round the neck is a mock Arabic inscription. 


Pottery 
A. Glazed (fig. 2). 


10. Top of jug of rather soft fine red ware and thin walled with 
slight lip-spout. Glaze is thick and bright brown, mottled or streaked 
with dark green or black spots; little glaze on rim. 

11. Ware and lip as foregoing. Thick green glaze mottled with 
darker green spots; little glaze on rim. A thumbed base with the 
pinchings hardly perceptible probably belongs to this pot. 

Pl. xvi, no. 9. Hard grey ware, buff inside; green glaze with large 
applied rosette in purple brown (iron oxide) slip, cf. White Castle, 
figs. 1 and 2, nos. 3, 6, 7, etc. 


Other pieces not illustrated include: 
A few sherds of hard thick grey ware with green glaze and applied 


strips in iron oxide slip. 
One sherd with rich green glaze and applied leaves in slip covered 
with glaze. 
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1. White Castle: Vessel No. 1. (nearly 4) 2. White Castle: Vessel 
No. 2. (3) 


3. Ogmore Castle: Ridge Tile. 
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Sherds of a thick soft red ware with thin pale green glaze mottled 
with dark green spots. Applied ridges and dots are covered with glaze. 
The spout is barred. Cf. White Castle, fig. 3, no. 14, but the glaze is 

oorer. 
: Sherds of rather coarse, but not very thick grey ware, resembling 
that of the unglazed vessels. There is a tall-neck, probably of a pitcher; 
the glaze is very thin and yellow to yellowish green in colour. 

A thumbed base of very coarse grey ware, buff inside. The glaze is 
thin and pale green with patches of pale brown. 

Sherds of coarse grey ware with thin green glaze and horizontal 
grooves. 

Sherds of finer grey ware with glaze as foregoing and horizontal 
grooves and at least two horizontal bands of diagonal hatching. 

Sherds of very thick fine grey ware, fired white outside; thick green 
glaze covering applied horizontal and curved strips. 

A smoothed base in thick grey gritty ware with thick streaky-green 
and brown glaze. 

Two pinched bases, as White Castle, fig. 1, no. 5, and fig. 2, no. 6, 
i.e. somewhat conventionalized, in thick softer red ware with pale 
brown glaze and patches of green. 

Sherds of grey ware with red exterior and yellow-green glaze with 
dark green spots (cf. fig. 2, no. 11 above). Base pinched but not con- 
ventionalized. 


Handles (pl. xtvu1). 


A good series of pitcher handles was recovered from Grosmont 
Castle and the prevalence of later, conventionalized types agrees with 
the character of the pottery in general. 

1. Fine red ware; brown and green glaze, mottled with dark green - 
spots (cf. fig. 2, no. 11). There are two others similar in green glaze. 

2. Red ware; dark brown glaze; no decoration. Six others similar. 

3. Red ware; brown glaze with a few green spots. Decoration of 
a central slash and some stabs. One other similar. 

4. Thick grey ware; glaze yellow and yellow-green. Decoration 
of a slash and stabs. 

5. Red ware; thin pale green or brown glaze. Decoration of stabs 
only. Five others similar, including one in glaze as pl. xLv, no. 11, 
and three in ware as foregoing. 

6. Coarse grey ware; dark green glaze; deep stabs. 

7. Soft grey ware; very thick dark green glaze. 

8. Soft grey ware; pale brownish-green glaze. Decoration of slash 
and stabs, perhaps a conventional leaf (N.B.—in the figure this sherd 
is upside down). 

10. Coarse grey ware; dark green glaze. Decoration of three lines 
of stabs. 

11. Thin soft red ware; patchy pale green and brown glaze as no. 5. 
Decoration of deep stabs. One other similar in green glaze, mottled 
with brown. 

VOL. XV Z 
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B. Unglazed (fig. 4, 22-7, and fig. 5, 28-32). 


22. Soft light grey ware; buff gritty internal surface and dark 
brown rather gritty exterior. 

23. Red-brown ware; ‘soapy’ brown surface. 

24. Bluish-grey ware; surface as 23. 


25. Cooking-pot in very dark grey hard gritty ware with a rather 
‘soapy’ surface. 


26. Fine black ware; rather ‘soapy’ surface; dark grey or black 
interior ; brown at top, remainder of exterior dark grey or black. 
27. Rough gritty brown ware; rough reddish-brown surface. 


28. Gritty dark grey ware; rough pale grey or bluish grey or brown 
externally, dark grey internally. 


29. Hard gritty grey ware; gritty pale grey to brown exterior, pale 
grey interior. 


30. Fine black ware; both surfaces rather gritty and black or very 
dark grey in colour. 

31. Very coarse black ware; ‘soapy’ brown to grey surface with 
large particles of stone, some of which have fallen out. 


32. Gritty grey ware; ‘soapy’ brownish-black surface with pro- 
truding particles of stone or shell. 


Wuite Castie, MonMouTHsHIRE 


Like Grosmont, this manor had by the early part of Stephen’s 
reign been acquired by the Crown. Similarly, building was 
begun here in 1184—5, and continued for some years, but in this 
case a stone keep and curtain were erected in the inner ward. 
Of the former only the foundations now remain, but the greater 
part of the curtain still exists. In 1201, with Grosmont and 
Skenfrith, White Castle was granted to Hubert de Burgh, who 
held it, with brief intervals, until his death in1243. To Hubert’s 
time may be attributed the addition of towers flanking the curtain 
with the main gatehouse on the north-west and the fortification 
of the outer ward. In 1254 the three castles were settled on 
Prince Edward, and in 1267 were given to Edmund ‘Crouch- 
back’. At White Castle, however, there was no resident lord, 
and by the time of James I the structure had long been ruinous. 
There is, however, some evidence for occupation as late as the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century. 

There are no small finds of importance. 

An exceptional number of fine glazed vessels was found during 
clearance work, many of them in the bottom of the inner moat 
(i.e. above the primary silt) on the south-west side of the inner 
ward. Thus they were in proximity to the kitchen. These pieces 
are specified in the description below. In view of the disuse of 




























































































Fic. 4. White Castle (nos. 18-21) and Grosmont Castle (nos, 22-7): unglazed 
vessels (}) 
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Fic. 5. Grosmont Castle (nos. 28-32) and Ogmore Castle (nos. 33-9) : 
‘ unglazed vessels (}) 
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the castle as an important residence from the latter part of the 
thirteenth century onwards, it seems that these vessels must be 
attributed to the first half of that century. This is supported by 
the statement of Matthew Paris (Hist. Angi. ii, 426, Rolls Ser.) 
that the castle was one of the carissima castra of Hubert de Burgh." 
The pitchers in question would appropriately grace his table. 
But for these facts they might well have been attributed to the 
following century. Most of them are squat in shape, the pinched 
bases are fully developed and mostly stylized, the spouts are 
mainly lips and are not barred, and above all the glaze is thick, 
and of rich green shades. 


PoTTERY 


A. Glazed (figs. 1, 2, nos. 6-9, 12, 13), and in 3. 


1. Top of thin-walled pitcher of fine hard whitish-buff ware ; glaze, 
very dark and thick, mottled, green covers applied curved strips and 
bosses on body and just below rim. Handle ‘slashed’ diagonally to 
form a conventional leaf. Barred spout in form of human head with 
arms below. Moar. See also pl. 1, no. 1. 

2. Portion of spout of similar vessel with lighter green glaze. 

A similar spout from excavations in St. Mary Street, Cardiff, is in 
the National Museum of Wales. Another has been found at Usk 
Castle recently. 

3. Pitcher of rather soft fine red ware. Slashed handle and pro- 
jecting lip spout of uncertain form but not barred. Base ‘smoothed’ 
down by hand. Thick greenish brown glaze. Decoration of applied 
strips and rosettes of purple-brown (iron oxide) slip, also of applied 
‘leaves’ in yellow slip. See also pl. xxrx, no. 1. 

4. Base of fine hard buff ware, pinched out in a ‘wave’. Pale 
green glaze with occasional brown streaks. Moar. 

Two other such ‘ wavy’ bases were found. 

5. Tall pitcher of fine hard red ware, ‘ wavy’ base as no. 4. Glaze 
rather thin, dull to dark green, burnt red at the top of the vessel. 
Decoration of applied strips and leaves in slip as foregoing. Moar. 

6. Squat thick-walled pitcher of very fine hard grey ware, fired red 
on surface of the handle. Inturned rim and projecting lip spout ; 
handle very deeply cut with stabs at base. Glaze thick and green with 
small patches of brown; applied strips and rosettes of purple-brown 
(iron oxide) slip on body. Moar. 

7. Similar vessel but ware poorer and softer. Internal surface red, 
external more gritty. Glaze thinner and mottled dark green and green. 
Decoration as foregoing. Moar. 


* Adjudicatum est, ut quatuor castra dicta Huberti carissima . . . videlicet, 
Blancum-castrum et Grosmund in Wallia, et Skenefrith, et Hauefeldiam. In 
quorum castrorum reaedificationibus praedictus comes Hubertus infinitam expendit 
pécuniam. 
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8. Squat thin-walled pitcher of hard grey ware. Thick mottled 
green and greenish brown glaze. Applied strips and bosses probably of 
purple-brown (iron oxide) slip, imperfectly covered by the glaze. 
Moat. 

g. Neck of pitcher of fine buff clay with thick pale green glaze. 
Spout barred. 

12. Globular pitcher of thick and fine hard grey ware with red slip 
on exterior. Imperfect thick green glaze. Base pinched out, not 
stylized. 

13. Base of thin-walled squat pitcher of fine hard grey ware with 
reddish buff internal surface. Base stylized, i.e. done with an instru- 
ment, not with finger. N.B.—upper impressions on the drawing are 
very shallow. Thin green glaze imperfect on lower portion of vessel. 

14. Squat thin-walled pitcher of soft grey ware, fired to reddish 
buff at top. Small lip-spout; thick yellow-green glaze imperfect at top 
of vessel. Decoration of rows of rectangular impressions made with an 
instrument, probably of wood. Moar. 

15. Top of pitcher of fine hard red ware. Handle deeply cut; lip 
spout; grooving round the neck. Thick mottled-green glaze. Moar. 

16. Thin-walled globular vessel of hard and fine reddish-buff ware 
with reddish slip on exterior. Glaze normally very thick and dark 
green, but where it has been applied thinly, e.g. on handle and near 
the base, it is imperfect and yellow-brown in colour. Handle stabbed 
and uneven in section. Decoration of grooves and wavy line on 
shoulder. 

17. Pinched base of similar pitcher but ware thick, soft and darker 
grey. Handle deeply cut as no. 6. Thick yellow-green glaze. Moar. 

18a (see pl. xix, no. 2). Part of thick-walled pitcher of fine hard 
grey ware with reddish-brown internal surface. Thick green glaze. 
Handle angular in section and decorated with incised wavy lines. Large 
areas of the surface are overlaid by purple-brown (iron oxide) slip drawn 
in flowing curves, decorated with impressed circles ; applied rosettes also 
and a flower design below the handle. 


B. Unglazed (fig. 4). 


18 and 19. Two sagging-base cooking-pots, typical of the thirteenth 
century, almost identical in rim section and differing only in size. 
Thin rather coarse black ware, containing many shell particles, well- 
fired. External surface very sooty, internal brown. The larger vessel 
has a dark grey internal surface. 18 Moar. 

This rim type is typical of the finds from White Castle and there 
are four other examples, one in grey ware and three in black ware. 

There is also one grey rim as fig. 5, no. 34 (Ogmore) but somewhat 
more everted. This is a common type in South Wales. 

20. Rim of similar vessel but somewhat rougher. Same ware, 
internal surface black. This rim resembles the Lydney ‘ folded’ type 
(Antiq. ‘Fourn. xi, 255) and may have been made in that way. 
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21. Rim of finer grey ware with less and smaller shell particles. 
Brownish-black external surface, brown internal. This rim also re- 
sembles the Lydney ‘ folded’ type in appearance, but it was probably 
made not by folding but by thickening the edge of the rim and draw- 
ing a line with an instrument, thus undercutting it on the inside. Such 
an internal projection, perhaps to take a lid, is usual (cf. Grosmont, 
where there is no suspicion of a folded rim). It seems, therefore, that 
the earlier method of folding the rim in order to make the projection 
was not used in the present instance, but that the style of finish was 
imitated by convention. 


Note.—Since the completion of this article a ridge-tile finial 
with fluted collar has come to light at White Castle. This will 
be published later in a separate note. 





The Date of the Beginning of the Cathedral of 
Santiago de Compostela 


By Water Murr Wuirteuiit, Ph.D. 


Tue eleven diligent volumes of Don Antonio Lépez Ferreiro’s 
Historia de la Santa Apostolica Metropolitana Iglesia de Santiago de 
Compostela* contain a mass of documents related to the history 
of the cathedral of Santiago, but, in spite of this wealth of 
material, the date when the building was begun has never been 
clearly established. The Historia Compostelana (i, 78)* states: 
‘Est autem B. Jacobi specialis et praeclara nova Ecclesia in- 
coepta Era I.C.XVI. V Idus Jul.’ (an. 1078), thus giving the 
date as a.p. 1078. However, in the Codex Calixtinus,} a twelfth- 
century piece of pilgrimage propaganda, containing among other 
things a description of the cathedral, no less than four different 


* (Santiago de Compostela, 1898-1909.) For the architectural history of the 
cathedral with reconstruction drawings see Kenneth John Conant, The Early 
Architectural History of the Cathedral of Santiago de Compostela (Cambridge : 
Harvard University Press, 1926). For a guide to the cathedral see José Villa- 
Amil y Castro, La Catedral de Santiago (Madrid, 1909). For an account of the 
most recent discoveries and for reproductions of the sculptures, see Manuel 
Gémez-Moreno, E/ Arte romdnico espanol (Madrid: Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 
1934), 112-33, laminas cxliii-clxxxvii. My forthcoming Spanish Romanesque 
Architecture of the Eleventh Century (Oxford : Clarendon Press) will treat of the 
cathedral in relation to other Spanish architecture of the period. 

* Enrique Flérez, Espata Sagrada (Madrid, 1765), xx, 137-8. Fldérez, in 
another part of his work (xix, 204), concluded that the church was begun in 
1082 on the basis of a statement in the Historia Compostelana (iii, 1) under the 
year 1128 that the cathedral was substantially completed 46 years after it was 
begun. The passage in question (Espat#a Sagrada, xx, 473) simply states that, 
although the church was practically finished 46 years after it was begun, the 
subsidiary buildings were still lacking, in consequence of which scandalized 
pilgrims ‘in circuitione totius ecclesiae vagabuntur explorantes ubi claustra et 
officinae haberentur’, The date 1128 appears only in Flérez’s editorial marginalia, 
and I see nothing in the text to imply that the cathedral was begun 46 years 
before 1128. 

3 A compilation, exalting the glories of St. James, in five books, the last of 
which is a twelfth-century Baedeker for the pilgrim to hisshrine. The Pilgrim’s 
Guide was first published by Fidel Fita and Julien Vinson, Le Codex de Saint- 
Facques de Compostelle (Liber de miraculis §. Facobi) Livre IV (Paris, 1882). 
The description of the cathedral has been reprinted by Lépez Ferreiro, op. cit. 
iii, Appendix, 8-24, and Victor Mortet, Recueil des textes relatifs a [ histoire 
de larchitecture et @ la condition des architectes en France au moyen dége (Paris: 
A. Picard, 1911-29), i, 397-407, and translated into English by K. J. Conant, 
op. cit. 49-58. The first complete text of the Codex Ca/ixtinus will be published 
in the summer of 1935 by the Seminario de Estudos Galegos of Santiago de 
Compostela. 
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dates are given for the event: ‘ Ecclesia autem fuit incepta in 
Era MCXVI. Ab anno vero quo incepta fuit usque ad letum 
Adefonsi fortissimi et famosi regis Aragonensis habentur anni 
LIX, et ad necem Henrici regis Anglorum LXII, et ad mortem 
Ludovici pinguissimi regis Francorum LXIII, et ab anno quo 
primus lapis in fundamento eius ponitur usque ad illum quo 
ultimus mittitur XLIITI anni habentur.’*. The initial statement, 
that the church was begun in Era 1116 (a.p. 1078), agrees with 
the Historia Compostelana, but the three subsequent ones, reckon- 
ing backwards from the deaths of the Kings of Aragon, England, 
and France, are in complete disagreement. Alfonso I of Aragon 
died in 1134: as the cathedral was begun $9 years earlier, the 
date works out as a.p. 1075. Henry I of England died in 1135: 
counting back 62 years one arrives at a.D. 1073. Louis le Gros 
of France died in 1137: as work was begun 63 years before his 
death, the date must be a.p. 1074. Thus the Codex Calixtinus 
solemnly affirms that the cathedral of Santiago de Compostela — 
was begun in 1073, 1074, 1075, and 1078! This diversity of 
date has given rise to considerable confusion, and even Professor 
Kenneth J. Conant, the most thorough student of the architec- 
ture of the cathedral, has been cautious in committing himself 
as to the year in which work upon the building was begun.’ 
However, there is no actual contradiction, for, in the course of 
preparing a text of the Codex Calixtinus for the Seminario de 
Estudos Galegos, I had occasion to observe that the three num- 
bers (59, 62, and 63) which throw out the calculations are written 
over erasures. They are, therefore, due to later alteration, and 
cannot be accepted at their face value. All four dates probably 
read 1078, with the years reckoning from the deaths of the three 
kings agreeing with the unaltered ‘ecclesia autem fuit incepta 
in Era MCXVI’, until some zealous pedant, who mistakenly 
thought that he knew his chronology better than the original 
scribe, changed them to their present form, in which they have 
greatly puzzled every one. The only authentic reading of the 
Codex Calixtinus is A.D. 1078, which is in complete agreement 
with the Historia Compestelana. 

However, the question of the date of the beginning of the 
cathedral is not so easily settled, for a document signed 17 August 
1077 3 indicates that work had already been begun at that time. 
The monastery of San Pelayo de Antealtares was built upon 


* Fol. 182 verso. W. M. Whitehill, ed., O Pelerinaxe a Compostela: Codex 
Calixtinus (Santiago de Compostela: Seminario de Estudos Galegos, 1935), i, 
386. ? Op. cit. 21-2. 

3 Lépez Ferreiro, op. cit. iii, Appendix, 3-7. Cf. idid. iii, 20-4. 
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ground directly to the east of the shrine of St. James: the two 
churches communicated with each other, and the monks of San 
Pelayo had certain rights in the cathedral. When plans for the 
grandiose new Romanesque cathedral were under discussion, ob- 
taining the site was the first consideration, and there difficulties 
arose immediately, for the new building had to penetrate the pre- 
cincts of the Antealtares monastery. This was inevitable, for the 
new cathedral was to be vastly larger than the old one, and the 
tomb of St. James had to remain the focal centre." The site of 
the monastery church was indispensable, but the monks were 
loath to give it up, for their church was like a prolongation of 
that of the Apostle. The Bishop, Don Diego Peldez,* took matters 
into his own hands and began appropriating the land that he 
needed for the east end of his new cathedral. San Fagildo, the 
Abbot of San Pelayo de Antealtares, protested, and, as Don 
Diego nevertheless continued serenely on his way digging 
_ foundations, carried his complaint to Alfonso VI. The King 
weighed the issues at stake, and, realizing that the growth of the 
pilgrimage to Santiago required a worthier shrine for the Apostle 
St. James, proposed a compromise by which Don Diego Palaez 
got his land and the monks received in exchange rights over three 
altars in the east end of the new cathedral, with the revenues from 
them. Guarantees were given, and the agreement was signed 
on 17 August 1077.3 This document indicates that work was 


* The relics’ of St. James were preserved in the ruins of a late Roman tomb, 
which was itself considered as a relic, so there was never any possibility of moving 
the shrine. Cf. K. J. Conant, op. cit. 7, fig. 1. 

* Don Diego Peldez was given his bishopric in 1070 by Sancho II, who was 
killed before Zamora, and probably, like most of Sancho’s partisans (including the 
Cid), never became entirely reconciled to his brother Alfonso VI, who must have 
been involved in the murder. Don Diego conceived the logical idea of delivering 
Galicia into the hands of William the Conqueror, but William’s death in 1087 
spoiled the plan. Alfonso got wind of it and clapped Don Diego into prison, 
allowing him liberty only to appear before the council of Husillos in 1088, where 
he publicly declared himself unworthy of his episcopal office and gave up his 
ring and pastoral staff. In spite of the protests of the Pope, he continued in 
prison until 1094, after which he lived as an exile in Aragon. He died not later 
than 1122. Don Diego Peldez’s political difficulties, due largely to his being a 
follower of the weaker of two contending monarchs, should not be allowed to 
obscure his administrative gifts nor diminish the credit due to him as the founder 
of the cathedral of Santiago. Cf. Flérez, Espata Sagrada, xix, 201-7; xx, 16, 
254-5, 373;and Ramén Menéndez Pidal, La Espatia del Cid (Madrid : Editorial 
Plutarco, 1929), i, 197-221, 371-3. 

3 This bargain also gave the bishop during the period of construction the alms 
offered at the altars of San Salvador and San Juan Apéstol, as well as half of those 
offered in coin at the altar of Santiago, which pertained to the monastery by old 
agreements, These funds were insufficient for the work, which Professor Conant 
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already under way at that time on the ambulatory chapel of San 
Pedro. We have, therefore, the Historia Compostelana and the 
Codex Calixtinus agreeing that the construction of the cathedral 
‘began in 1078," yet the pact between Don Diego Peldez and 
San Fagildo shows that work was in progress before August 1077. 
Is this apparent contradiction capable of solution ? 

At this point one must consider the enigmatic inscription 
(pl. L11) carved upon the left jamb of the right doorway of the 
south transept portal, the so-called Puerta de las Platerfas.* 
George Edmund Street deciphered it as ‘Era 1116. 5 Ides of 
July’, the very date given in the Historia Compostelana for the 
beginning of the cathedral, and for many years it was thus 
commonly accepted as of 1078. Don Manuel Gémez-Moreno, 
however, in his catalogue of the province of Leén,‘ stated (with- 
out offering any proof) that the date is 1103, and marks not the 
beginning of the church but the construction of the Puerta de 
las Platerias. This was accepted by Kingsley Porter,> who cited 
the instance of a tomb inscription at San Andrea de Trobe,° 
near Santiago, where the same character was used to indicate L. 
However, Mr. Meyer Schapiro has pointed out’ that, although 


has estimated could not cost to-day less than £800,000, so Don Diego placed in 
the church a special chest—as so many bishops have done since—clearly marked 
ARCA OPERIS BEATI IACoBI, begged donations wherever possible, and got from the king 
the right to coin money and the exemption from taxes for any one who worked 
on the church. The pilgrims were pressed into service to carry stone from Tria- 
castella to Castaniolla, where it was burned into lime and brought by cart into 
Santiago. Fortunately there were good granite quarries in the vicinity. Cf. Lopez 
Ferreiro, op. cit. iii, 24-8. Fora discussion of the architects and their nationality, 
see K. J. Conant, op. cit. 18-19. The name of another architect, one Stephanus 
‘magister operis beati Jacobi’, who worked after rro1 at Pamplona, has recently 
come to light: cf. J. M. Lacarra, ‘ La Catedral romdnica de Pamplona’, Archivo 
Espatiol de Arte y Arqueologia, vii (1931), 73-86. 

' The Historta Compostelana even gives the exact day of the month, rr July. 

* Thus called because of the silversmiths’ shops in the square facing the portal. 
Similarly, the north transept portal is known as the Puerta de la Azabacheria, 
because of the shops in which jet (azabache) souvenirs were sold to pilgrims. 

> Some Account of Gothic Architecture in Spain (London: J. M. Dent, 1914), 
i, 203. 

* Catélogo Monumental de Espata: Provincia de Leén (1906-8) (Madrid: 
Ministerio de Instruccién Publica y Bellas Artes, 1925), 376.. Evidence in support 
of this conclusion has been eagerly awaited by every one interested in the chrono- 
logy of Santiago: however, in Sr. Gémez-Moreno’s latest book, E/ arte romdnico 
espatol, 115-16, he merely repeats the assertion without bringing forward any 
epigraphical analogies whatsoever in its defence. 

5 * Leonesque Romanesque and Southern France’, Art Bulletin, viii (1925-6), 
248-So. 

° Aemilius Hiibner, Juscriptiones Hispaniae Christianae (Berlin, 1871), 76. 

7 In review of Paul Deschamp’s Etude sur la paléographie des inscriptions 
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in the Trobe inscription and in several others L is written as V, 
the V is smaller than the X and clearly elevated as an appendage 
to it, whereas at Santiago the X and V are of equal height: he 
therefore rejects 1103 and returns to the earlier reading of 
1078, although he believes, nevertheless, that the portal on 
stylistic grounds dates from about 1103. I think that M. Georges 
Gaillard * has struck a root of the matter when he points out 
that the day of the month of the inscription—V Idus Iulii—is 
exactly the same as in the date given by the Historia Compostelana 
for the beginning of the cathedral: Era MCXVI V Idus Iulii. 
It is too much of a coincidence to suppose that the church was 
begun 11 July 1078 and the Puerta de las Platerfas finished 
11 July 1103. To me MCXVI is the easiest and most logical 
way of reading the date, for such ligatures of X and V are 
found elsewhere,’ and the coincidence of the day of the month 
clinches the matter. 

But even if one grants that the inscription should read 11 July 
1078, there is still the question as to why it was carved ona 
jamb of the south transept portal. There is, to my knowledge, 
no precedent in Spain for recording the beginning of the con- 
struction of a building in such a manner, and, in addition, we 
have already seen that work was under way before August 1077. 
Professor Conant has pointed out in correspondence that the 
east end of the cathedral was completely hidden by, and involved 
in, other constructions at first; and that consequently it is possi- 
ble that a few courses of masonry of the south transept may have 
been laid so that a corner-stone ceremony, or something similar, 
to establish the offcia/ beginning of the church may have been 
held at this more conspicuous point of the periphery. The in- 
scription 11 July 1078 may have been cut then or later to com- 


lapidaires, in Art Bulletin, xii (1930), 106, note 42. Don Jestis Carro Garcia has 
presented evidence in favour of reading the date as 1074 or 1079: ‘A data da 
inscripcién da porta das Praterias’, Arquivos do Seminario de Estudos Galegos, iv 
(1932), 221-35. I cannot agree with Sr. Carro’s conclusions, but his article is 
of interest, for he publishes reproductions of two old drawings of the inscription, 
which prove that there has been no significant re-cutting or alteration, at least 
during the past two centuries. 

* “Notes sur la date des sculptures de Compostelle et de Léon’, Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, V\° période, i (1929), 343-4. 

* Mr. Schapiro cites a ligature of X and V in an inscription of g51 at San 
Martin de Salas (Oviedo), preceded by LXX, and hence undoubtedly a symbol 
of 15 : cf. Aemilius Hiibner, Jnscriptionum Hispaniae Christianarum Supplementum 
(Berlin, 1900), no. 495. Padre C. Garcia Romero, ‘ De re epigrdfica ’, Boletin 
de la Real Academia Gallega, xiv (1923-4), 187, reproduces an identical ligature, 
to which he gives the value of 15, in an inscription of 881 at Pastoriza, near La 
Coruiia, 
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memorate the occasion, and the date accepted by the compilers 
of the Historia Compostelana and the Codex Calixtinus as that of 
the official beginning of operations. This seems to me the most 
plausible explanation of the Platerfas inscription which has been 
put forward. As the east end of the new cathedral projected 
into the precincts of the Antealtares monastery, little could be 
seen of the work that was being carried on there, whereas the 
site of the new south transept was unencumbered. In view of 
the pilgrims who came to Santiago, the financial value of an 
official beginning in a conspicuous position is obvious, and Don 
Diego Pelaez was not a man to let opportunity slip through his 
fingers. No one has as yet offered satisfactory proof that the 
inscription should be read as 1103. On grounds of epigraphy 
1078 still seems the safest interpretation, and, as that cannot 
mark the actual beginning of construction, I think that Professor 
Conant’s hypothesis must be accepted, at least until convincing 
evidence to the contrary can be produced. 

Obviously the work that was under way in the summer of 
1077 must have been preceded by a preliminary campaign of 
planning and financing, which, in the case of so large a church, 
must have been a matter of years rather than months. As Don 
Diego Peldez was the initiator of the project, plans cannot have 
been begun before 1070, the year in which he became Bishop 
of Santiago." Is there any further evidence that will aid in 
establishing a precise date between 1070 and 1077? 

The only clue is a sadly deteriorated inscription in the ambu- 
latory chapel of San Salvador,’ published by Don Angel del 
Castillo,’ which has been ingeniously reconstructed by Sr.Gémez- 
Moreno in his latest book. With the hypothetical additions,* 
the text reads: ‘Consecrasa (mense . . .) nonasque trigeno anno 
post dominice incarnationis milleno septuageno quinto tempore quo 
domus est fundata iacobi’, that is to say that the chapel was con- 
secrated on a certain day, thirty years after 1075, in which the 
church of Santiago was founded. Now the consecration of the 


* On capitals at the entrance to the ambulatory chapel of San Salvador angels 
bearing scrolls present Alfonso VI and Don Diego Peldez to an admiring audience 
as the persons responsible for the building. The inscriptions are : (north capital) 
REGNANTE PRINCIPE ADEFONSO CONSTRVCTVM opvs and (south capital) TEMPORE 
PRESVLIS DIDACI INCEPTVM Hoc opvs FviIr. Reproductions in Gémez-Moreno, 
El Arte romdnico espanol, \émina clviii, and casts in the Trocadéro. 

* The central ambulatory chapel. 

3 *Arqueologia gallega: Inscripciones inéditas de la Catedral de Santiago’, 
Boletin de la Real Academia Gallega, xv (1926), 314-20. 

4 El Arte romdnico espanol, 113. 

5 Indicated by italics. 
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ambulatory and transept chapels is recorded in the Historia 
Compostelana* under the year 1105, which is exactly thirty years 
after 1075. The coincidence is striking, and, although the 
reading of the inscription is largely hypothetical, there is a 
possibility that the church was founded in 1075. I am inclined 
to think that, as in the case of Professor Conant’s hypothesis 
concerning the Platerias inscription, Sr. G6mez-Moreno’s hypo- 
thesis that the cathedral was founded in 1075 should be accepted 
unless evidence to the contrary can be produced. 

The situation therefore resolves itself into the following form : 

1. The Historia Compostelana gives the date of the beginning 
of the cathedral as 11 July 1078. 

2. The Codex Calixtinus, in spite of apparent contradictions, 
agrees with the Historia Compostelana. 

3. The Historia Compostelana date is the same as that of an 
inscription on the Puerta de las Platerias. 

4. Work was, however, under way in the summer of 1077, 
so the date 11 July 1078 possibly corresponds to a corner-stone 
ceremony, or some similar event marking the official beginning 
of the building.’ 

5. The project for the building of the cathedral cannot have 
been earlier than 1070, and there is some reason for fixing the 
foundation about the year 1075. 

* Florez, Espata Sagrada, xx, 52-3. Lépez Ferreiro, op. cit. iii, 228, gives the 
consecration date as 1102, but without any apparent reason. 

* According to the Chromicon Burgense (Espata Sagrada, xxiii, 309), the winter 
of 1077-8 was very severe from November to Quadragesima, so little progress 


could have been made before the spring of 1078. This probably accounts for 
the delay in proceeding to the corner-stone ceremony. 





Notes 


A palaeolith from Dorking. —Though Drift implements have been re- 
corded from over twenty sites in Surrey, Dorking seems to be a new 
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locality for that period ; and this addition to the list is due to Lieut.-Col. 
W. P. Hewett and his son, who sends the following particulars. The 
hand-axe (see fig.) is 3-7 in. long and of cherty flint, yellow with white inclu- 
sions and a little crust, of true almond shape, with cutting-edge all round 
and a reversed S twist on one side, the other being zigzag The edges 
are only slightly dulled, and apart from evidence to the contrary may be 
assigned to the middle period of St. Acheul (e.g. L’ Anthropologie, xli, 478, 
fig. 15, no. 3). It came from a bed of gravel about 2 ft. thick, between 
the soil and underlying Fuller’s Earth, in a bank removed to widen the 
tennis-court of Pixham Mill House, the garden here sloping towards the 
north-west to the mill-pond (now drained) and the Pipp brook fifty yards 
away. ‘The nearest point of the Mole is about 350 yards north-north- 
east and the height above O. D. is 145 ft. It was thus in a valley deposit 
just south-west of Box Hill, and may be ultimately related to finds at 
Limpsfield and in the Holmesdale valley along the foot of the North 
Downs. Similar material was used in the Ightham district for palaeoliths 
of the same character. 


Palaeoliths from Devonshire.—Several hand-axes have now been found 
on the surface of Mr. Mark Britton’s farm at Rowridge, Halberton, three 
or four miles east of Tiverton, and other finds in the county belie its repu- 
tation of being barren except for cave-deposits on the south coast (Antig. 
Fourn. xiv, 177). The two latest discoveries are here illustrated (figs. 1 
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and 2) as interesting in themselves, and as affording a close parallel to the 
Dorking specimen described above, the length of the almond-shaped one 
being identical (3-7 in.). This has an ochreous patina, one face dark, the 





Fic. 2. Palaeolith from Halberton, Tiverton (2) 


others lighter, with iron-marked ridges. One side has the reversed S twist, 
the other is nearly straight, and the edges are slightly dulled. The second 
(fig. 2), 3:4 in. long, has about the same degree of patina, but is rather 
abraded, and there are two later chips (probably natural) on the straight 
side, of a bright yellow with darker spots giving a clue to the original 
colour of the chert. One end of the butt is squared, the other is curved, 
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forming with the butt and side almost asemicircle. These characteristics 
are common in the late Drift, and there is no reason to put these two in 
different periods. They fall into line with Mr. Britton’s other local finds 
and suggest that there was a settlement near, even if the raw material 
came from Broom. 


Menhir at Brwyno, Glandyfi, Cardiganshire.—A menhir consisting of ~ 
a roughly rectangular stone 6 ft. 6 in. high and 2 ft. 6 in. along its greater 
length at the base stands on the summit of the ridge at an altitude of about 
850 ft. a few feet north-west of the stone boundary dike halfa mile north- 
east of Brwyno Farm, Glandyfi, Cardiganshire. 

A smaller monolithic slab 3 ft. long stands 7 ft. away on the eastern 
side. It is tilted sharply away from the larger monolith. Between these 
two stones two smaller upright stones are to be observed while a further 
rock slab, which appears to have been roughly shaped, lies flat on the ground 
eight feet away to the south. These stones lie in an area of exposed masses 
of natural rock. Prof. Daryll Ford’s attention was called to them by 
Major Pugh of Cymmerau, Glandyfi. 


Two rostrate Hand-axes from Swanscombe, Kent.—Mr. J. P. T. 
Burchell, F.S.A., sends the following: Attention has been drawn from 





Fic. 1. Rostro-carinate hand-axe from the Boyn 
Hill Terrace, Barrack Pit, Swanscombe. Ipswich 
Museum (3) 


time to time to instances of rostrate hand-axes from various localities. 
The two specimens here described represent, in the opinion of Mr. J. 
Reid Moir, perhaps the finest examples of this type yet discovered. They 
were found in the gravels of the Boyn Hill or 100-ft. terrace of the Thames 
at Barrack and Barnfield pits, Swanscombe. 
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The Barrack Pit implement (fig. 1) is unrolled and shows on one face 
slight brown staining: it exhibits in its profile a markedly rostro-carinate 
form with very definite dorsal platform, the ventral surface having been 
transformed into a cutting edge. 

The specimen from Barnfield Pit (fig. 2) also shows a developed 
rostro-carinate form, but differs from the former example in having the 
dorsal platform flaked away and the ventral surface extending from the 


Fic. 2. Rostro-carinate hand-axe from the Boyn 
Hill Terrace, Barnfield Pit, Swanscombe. Ipswich 
Museum (2) 


posterior to the anterior portions of the implement. It is of interest to 
note that the ventral surface narrows in front until it merges into the 
carina and thus follows the method of manufacture as outlined in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, vol. 209, Series B, 1919, 
pp. 329-50. This specimen is unrolled and exhibits slight staining. The 
flaking of these two implements is of Acheulian type and they are both 
referable to this epoch. 


A plano-convex knife from Merionethshire.—Prof. Daryll Ford, Local 
Secretary, reports that a plano-convex knife of Bronze Age type was found 
recently near Dolgelly, Merionethshire. The specimen was uncovered 
while ploughing in a field north of Gell Fachreth Farm, a few hundred 
yards east of Afon Llan at an elevation of nearly 800ft. on the south-west 
slope of a hill Garth Fawr (O. S. 6-in. Merionethshire Sheet XX XIII, NE.). 

It is of grey banded and slightly mottled opaque flint, 2:9 in. long. 
Prepared on a curved blade as is characteristic of these implements, the 
convex surface has been secondarily worked by pressure flaking and 
further retouch along the edges has produced slightly serrated and blunted 
margins. The point is rounded and the butt chisel shaped. 

As shown by Clark (Antig. Fourn. xii, 1932, 158) these ‘Slug’ or 
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plano-convex knives when found in closed finds are associated with Food 
Vessels and less frequently with early Cinerary Urns. ‘They are there- 
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Plano-convex knife from Merionethshire (+) 


fore to be attributed to the early and middle periods of the Bronze Age in 
Britain. 


Neolithic ‘A’ Bowl from near Grantham.—Our Fellow Mr. C. W. 
Phillips sends the following note: An interesting chance discovery of a 
Neolithic ‘A’ type bowl was made in 1933 at Great Ponton, three miles 
south of Grantham. On the east side of the Great North Road a 
quarter of a mile south of the village the road crosses the Cringle Brook, 
an important tributary of the River Witham flowing from the south- 
west. The brook has a well-defined valley, and to ease the ascent of the 
hill going south towards Stoke Rochford the road was realigned many 
years ago, the result being that a long narrow strip of ground not more 
than 50 yds. wide was imprisoned between two embankments, one to 
the west carrying the modern road, and the other no longer in use. The 
map references are Lincs. 6-in. 122 SE., lat. 52 51 25, long. 0 37 35 W.; 
Lincs. 25-in. 122 16, south-west part of plot 89. 

At the point where the Cringle Brook crosses this strip the Grantham 
Waterworks Company have established an intake station, and the pot was 
found during the digging of gravel in a shallow pit immediately to the 
north of the works and between the twoembankments. Its recovery was 
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due to the keen observation of Mr. H. Preston, F.G.S., the Waterworks 
manager, who noticed a child playing in the gravel pit with a toy wheel- 
barrow while the employees of the Waterworks were getting gravel. On 
the top of the ‘load’ in the child’s barrow were several sherds of the pot 
illustrated. Mr. Preston at once inquired about them, and the man who 
was digging said that they had recently turned out ‘an old coco-nut’ 
which had been smashed. A careful search led to the recovery of other 
fragments, all from the same pot, sufficient for an accurate restoration 
to be made (see fig.). The only other 
find was a highly patinated serrated flint 
flake of the kind associated in great 
numbers with Neolithic ‘A’ sites like 
Whitehawk and the Trundle in Sussex. 
By the time the potsherds were recog- 
nized the actual site of the discovery had 
been dug away. 

After seeing the sherds in Grantham 
Neolithic ‘A’ Bowl from Great Museum I visited the site and at once 

Ponton, Lincolnshire (4) recognized what appeared to be a dis- 
tinct section of a hut-pit in the edge of 
the gravel at the base of the disused embankment. It was 7 ft. long 
and 2 ft. deep, with apparent signs of stake-holes at its edges. With the 
assistance of our Fellow Dr. Grahame Clark and Mr. W. G. Summers 
of the Grantham Public Library and Museum I excavated this. The 
gravel at this point is largely oolitic and contrasts definitely with the loam 
and sand of the infilling of the pit. Unfortunately we found that only the 
edge of the pit remained, all the rest having been removed in gravel 
digging. The only relics found were a medium-sized pounding stone and 
a few decayed fragments of human bone, including a piece of a skull and 
mandible. On the evidence it is impossible to be certain whether the pit 
was contemporary with the bowl, and it is certain that the bowl was not 
found in that part of the pit dug away. 

This site close to a good water-supply is one which might well have 
attracted the settlement of primitive man. It is very unfortunate that it 
is so encumbered by the two large embankments and the waterworks, and 
so much of it has been removed by the gravel-diggers that all hope of a 
more extensive examination must be given up. 

The restored bowl is now on exhibition in Grantham Museum. 
Mr. Stuart Piggott has very kindly examined it and supplied the figure. 
He reports that it is very typical Neolithic ‘A’ ware showing affinities 
with some of the bowls from the Abingdon site. 

At the present this is the only find of this ware in south-west Lincoln- 
shire. Its nearest neighbours proved to be of the same age by excavation 
are the Giants’ Hills long barrow at Skendleby in East Lincolnshire and 
the sandhill site at Peacock’s Farm, Shippea Hill, near Ely. The position 
of Great Ponton on the line of the Jurassic zone may be significant in 
the spread of this pottery in England. 
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Bronze Age sword from Lincolnshire—Mr. C. W. Phillips, F.S.A., 
contributes the following: The bronze sword illustrated adds another to 
the short list of these weapons found in Lincolnshire. Through the good 
offices of Mr. T. Holderness of Sleaford it has been possible to recover 
its find-spot and recent history. It is now in the possession of Mr. J. R. 
Skinner of Martin, near Sleaford, and was given to Mr. Skinner’s father 
by a Mr. P. Sumpter who ploughed it out when breaking up a grass field 
in Billinghay Dales for the first time shortly before 1852, the exact date 
being unknown. 

The field is that in the northern angle formed by the intersection of 
the Billinghay—Tattershall road with the Twenty Foot Drain, south of the 


) 
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Bronze sword from Billinghay, Lincolnshire (2) 


Billinghay Skirth and north-east of the 11th milestone from Sleaford on 
Lincs. 6-in. sheet 88 SE. In 1852 two Hallstatt-type swords, now in 
Lincoln Museum, were taken from the same piece of ground, but by then 
it had been ploughed a number of times, and there is no suggestion of any 
association between them and the one now illustrated. 

The length of this specimen is 16} in. (41-2 cm.) and the maximum 
breadth of the blade 1-4 in. (3-5 cm.). The casting was not well per- 
formed and a number of bubble holes weaken the butt end, interfering 
with one of the rivet-holes and making a gap in one of the edges close to 
the hilt. Further signs of bad work may be seen half-way down the blade 
where a ripple in the metal runs obliquely across the blade. 

Some heavy downward blows have been struck in the edges of the butt 
on each side of the end of the central rib, making them ragged at these 
points, and this damage has the appearance of being ancient. 

The sword has been submitted to Mr. J. D. Cowen, F.S.A., who says 
that he feels confident that it could not have been found with the Hall- 
statt swords since the association of these swords with any other types in 
Britain has yet to be proved. He says: ‘ The type is not distinctive, but 
it is certainly of local (i.e. British) make, and is probably an example 
of the common native version of the leaf-shaped sword.’ 


Bronze objects found in Hertfordshire.-—Mr. W. Percival Westell, F.S.A. 
Scot., Curator of Letchworth Museum, sends the following : 

1. 4 ‘thistle’ or ‘rosette’ brooch of Collingwood’s Group W, nos. 89 
and go (fig. 1), was found in a ditch site adjacent to the Romano-British 
cemetery at Baldock in December 1934. Mr. M. R. Hull supplies the 
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information that there are at Colchester at least ten contemporary with 
this fibula, several of which have the ornament, one of them being 


Fic. 2 


almost identical with the one from Baldock. The 
date suggested, and Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes agrees, is 
A.D. 25-50. 

2. A bronze brooch (fig. 2) also found at Baldock, 
just off the Icknield Way, with cremated remains, 
as to which Mr. M. R. Hull says :—‘ There are six 
examples of this brooch at Colchester, one with a 
red paste stone in the centre.” The one illustrated, 
from Baldock, has a blue stone. Mr. Hull suggests 
that examples somewhat similar, but much later 
typologically, have been found in graves at Urmitz, 
Andernach, and Nijmegen (St. Canisius Cemetery, 
dated ‘ Early Tiberian’); see also Birkenfeld Cata- 
logue, Taf. XVI, 2; Bingen Cat. p. 109, Abb. 56. 
3; and p. 163, Abb. 77. 3. Mr. Hull suggests 
that the foot of the Baldock brooch is much too 
elaborate, and the casting too unusually heavy, for 
it to be contemporary with the examples cited. 

3. The third object illustrated (fig. 3) was found 

Fic. 3 near Letchworth Old Church, Letchworth Lane, 

in May 1930, by Mr. L. J. Ross. It was shown 

to Scandinavian and other experts at the Prehistoric Congress held in 
London in 1932, and declared by them not to be Scandinavian. They, 
however, agreed with Mr. Reginald A. Smith that it resembles the Borre 
style of Norway, ¢c.a.p. 850. Some who examined the object suggested 
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that the loop and plate do not belong together, the plate suggesting fifth 
century A.D., but others, including Mr. Reginald A. Smith, prefer to take 
them together. Dr. Haakon Shetelig, Hon. F.S.A., of Bergen Museum, 
has recently examined this object, and reports to our correspondent that 
it does resemble the Borre Style of Norway (about a.p. 900) or the late 
Oseberg (about a.p. 850). Dr. Shetelig further says that the position 
and moulding of the animal, and the long foot bent upwards to the neck, 
are features that well agree with the Norse style of that period, and adds 
that the definition is not contradicted by the ornament of the square 
part, as this pattern is known at Bergen from Viking times. He says the 
object itself does not look Scandinavian, and he has never seen anything 
like it in that country. He suspects it might be an Anglo-Saxon book 
clasp of North English make, and in that case most probably of the 
ninth century a.p. The three photographs reproduced were taken by 
Mr. Harry Meyer of Letchworth, and are reproduced natural size. The 
objects are now in the Letchworth Museum. 


A La Téne bronze handle from Welwyn.—The remarkable enamelled 
bronze handle here figured is the property of Hertford Museum, and 
through Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler has thence been submitted by our Fellow 
Mr. H. C. Andrews for examination at the British Musem and publica- 
tion here by Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes. It bears the label ‘Welwyn, 1907’, 
and was in that year acquired for Hertford Museum by a Mr. Spary of 
Welwyn, who secured it from a workman. It is understood that the 
piece came from one of the famous Celtic vault-burials discovered at 
Welwyn in October and November 1906, exhibited to the Society in 
November 1911' and published in Archaeologia the following year by 
Mr. Reginald Smith.2, As Mr. Smith pointed out at the beginning of his 
paper, the excavations, undertaken for road-making, were not archaeo- 
logically supervised, and it has never been claimed that in the series collected 
for the landowner concerned, and preserved since 1911 in the British 
Museum, the equipment of the tombs has survived quite complete. In 
such circumstances the unobserved retention of saleable pieces by work- 
men is an inevitable hazard, and it is all the more fortunate that this piece 
should have eventually reacheda public museum. Indeed, the series from 
which it has thereby been separated, but which gives it its true archaeolo- 
gical context in the national collection, was actually kept four years 
longer in private hands. 

The handle is a single solid bronze casting, the profile of its boldly 
modelled stem displaying what Mr. Leeds has taught us to call the ‘broken- 
backed’ curve, surmounted by a trumpet-like upward projection, connected 
on its outer and inner sides again to the stem. The apertures so formed 
would fit the first finger and thumb of the right hand, if the remaining 
three fingers grasped the outer curve of the stem below. The stem itself, 
the trumpet-like projection, and the outer and inner links between them, 
are laterally splayed into a series of seven discs, from 0°8 to I in. in external 
diameter. These are sunk within their margins toa depth of about o-1 in. 


* Proc. Soc. Antiq. xxiv, 3-6. * Archaeologia, \xiii, 1-30. 
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to retain bosses of enamel, 0-6 to 0-7 in. across, of which the four upper- 
most only now remain. ‘The first of the series forms the upper termination 
of the stem, being placed horizontally and projecting inwards over the peg 
by which the handle was here attached. This attachment will be noticed 
in a moment: the disc is edged by a quite broad plain moulding (partly 
damaged), within which the immediate surround of the enamel boss is 
decorated with radial incisions. ‘The boss is like its fellows of a red colour 
which now has a somewhat dull orange tone. All are of convex button 
shape; this and two of the other survivors are plain, but that which fits 
into the disc forming the top of the upward projection bears a simple pattern 
of four incised lines. It was presumably thought that the weakness caused 
by these incisions involved risk of cracking, or that the specially ex- 
posed position of this boss required exceptional treatment, for the enamel 
has been run into a narrow bronze hoop, made to fit closely inside the 
surround of the solid setting. The latter is here again decorated with 
radial incisions. From this boss and the first mentioned, which were 
loose when examined, and from the traces left in the empty sockets, the 
method employed to attach the enamel may beseen. In the centre of each 
socket is a narrow rivet-hole: the rivets, now vanished, must have had 
enlarged heads to answer to the conical splaying noticeable in the top end 
of each hole. That these rivet-heads had rounded convex surfaces may be 
divined from the corresponding depression visible in the back of the plain 
boss: the bosses were evidently first cast in the required button form and 
then affixed cold in their disc-sockets by means of a whitish mastic, traces 
of which are still visible in various places. This would geta particularly 
firm grip round the rivet-head, lining the depression made for it in the 
back of the boss, and also the splaying of its hole in the bronze. The 
decorated boss has an exceptionally large depression in its back, and its 
attachment by the method indicated was evidently meant to be especially 
firm. ‘Thus the handle exemplifies one of the various methods of attach- 
ment of enamel which were tried by La Tene craftsmen, most notably in 
Britain, before the secret of true champlevé for large surfaces was found 
at some date near the beginning of the Christian era." 

The discs on the main stem are all simply juxtaposed, but the pair which 
link this to the upward projection at the top have their marginal moulding 
cast in the form of a spiral running up into that of the disc which crowns 
the projection. The style of the handle rather recalls that of the well- 
known tankard-handle from the same site,* though the bronze-work is 
here of a distinctly less artistic quality, no doubt because the craftsman 
was relying for his main effect on the brilliant red enamel bosses. It 
would be easier to gain an idea of the original appearance if the vessel to 
which the handle was attached could be reconstructed. But this is difficult. 
The lower terminal of the handle requires a vertical side for the vessel ; 
but the peg already mentioned on the underside of the upper terminal 
has its flat face turned not inwards but outwards (as the section figured 
shows), implying that it was fastened to the inner side of another vertical 


* Leeds, Ce/tic Ornament, 24-5, 44-5. * Arch. \xiii, 21, fig. 21. 
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surface, about 1 in. less in radius than that of the vessel’s side as just 
assumed. ‘The only explanation on these lines is that the vessel was a 
bronze one with a carinated shoulder, 1 in. broad, between a cylindrical 


La Téne bronze handle with red enamel bosses, Welwyn (+) 


neck and a cylindrical body: i.e. a variant on the forms figured by 
Mr. Smith in another section of his paper." The numerous fragments 
of sheet bronze from ruined vessels preserved among the Welwyn material 
at the British Museum have been re-examined for a clue without success, 
and it does not appear that any actual bronze vessel of the form required 
can be adduced in comparison. The writer has had the benefit of quite 
a prolonged correspondence on the subject with Professor Paul Jacobsthal, 


* Tbid., 17, figs. 13, 16. 
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of Marburg, whose work on bronze vessels of the La Tene period is well 
known, and the drawings here published have been examined by him and 
by Dr.*E. Neuffer of Bonn. Their final suggestion is that the vessel was 
a wooden one. In this case, the flat face of the attachment-peg may have 
been meant not to lie against the inner surface of the vessel’s neck, but 
on the contrary to face outwards, with the convex back of the peg em- 
bedded in the thickness of the wood, the flat face being thus flush with 
the outer surface of the neck. If wood at least 0-8 in. thick be assumed, 
the theory has the additional advantage of accounting for the inward over- 
hang of the upper terminal disc, for this need not then project, but would 
lie on the flat rim formed by the top of the thick wooden neck. But the 
necessity for assuming an inch-wide carinated shoulder remains, and the 
vessel must have presented a canister-like appearance, recalling a form of 
Romano-British cinerary urn represented by the Aldington lead example 
in the British Museum and the pewter one in the London Museum 
from a burial in London Wall.' 

It may be hoped that one day some lucky find in peat may give us a 
genuine wooden vessel for comparison. At present, it is perhaps unwise 
to attempt to figure a reconstruction, but this note on the handle itself 
is offered to the Society as a brief appendix to one of the most famous of its 


published papers. 


Exotic finds in Britain.—F rom time to time discoveries are made, espe- 
cially in south-east England, that suggest some connexion with the Medi- 
terranean during the thousand years before the arrival of Julius Caesar ; 
and some were exhibited by the Director at the ballot on 7 March. Evi- 
dence as to the site and circumstances was available in each case ; but in 
spite of being dug up in the presence of a clergyman at Bembridge in 1909, 
the most sensational of the series, two pottery vessels of late Trojan type, 
proved on examination to be modern imitations, with black paint on a 
terra-cotta body. This is disappointing, as the Trojan kylix from the 
Thames at Hammersmith needs corroborative evidence (Proceedings, xxv, 
84). An intact and well-preserved Corinthian jug of about 550 B.c. is a 
surprising find in the bank or bed of the Medway, near Chatham (see pl. 
ut). It was exhibited by Mr. Geoffrey Leggett, whose father saw a convict 
dig it up during the extension of Chatham dockyard in 1871 (Arch. Cant. 
xlv, 179). It measures 5 in. in diameter and maximum height, and has 
black varnish on a buff ground, the white borders of a narrow purple zone 
being still visible on the shoulder and below the bulge. To the good offices 
of Mr. A. C. Wilberforce was due the exhibition of a Ptolemaic statue of 
basalt, found during excavations at Hayes, Middlesex, in gravel under clay 
at a depth of 8 or g ft. It has been presented to the British Museum by the 
Chairman of the Gramophone Co., Ltd., and there remains the question 
how and when a stone carving weighing 48 lb. found its way from Egypt 
to Middlesex. It is 20 in. high, cylindrical below, and represents a priest, 
now headless, holding in front a shrine with the image of a god (pl. tv). 


* R.C.H.M., Roman London, 155-6, fig. 64, 16; London in Roman Times, 41, 
pl. xa, 3. 
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Ptolemaic statue of basalt found at Hayes. (4) 
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Belgic Hut and Barrows in the Isle of Wight.-—Mr. G. C. Dunning, 
F.S.A., Local Secretary, reports: —The credit for the following discoveries 
belongs to Mr. Thomas Hookey, who made the excavations and has sub- 
mitted the finds to me for publication. The site of the hut is on the cliff’s 
edge at Sud Moor, about 1 mile SE. of Brook, on the SW. coast of the 
Island‘ (fig. 1). The cliff is here just over 100 ft. high, and consists of 
marls of the Wealden beds. In 1933 Mr. Hookey noticed a patch of dark 
soil along the top of the cliff, in which were embedded potsherds and 

















Fic. 1. Site-plan of Belgic Hut and Barrows at Sud Moor, near Brook, 
Isle of Wight. Land above roo ft. is shaded 


charcoal, which he later excavated, and was able to plan about half the 
hut (fig. 2). “The section showed the top soil varying from 15 to 21 in. 
in thickness, owing to the eastward slope of the ground above the Wealden 
beds. Rather less than half of the hut appears to have fallen down the 
cliff, leaving 84 ft. to be excavated.’ 

The hut was of oval plan, probably about 15 ft. long, 7 ft. 6 in. wide 
at the middle, and the floor was about 10 in. below the old land surface. 
At intervals along the edge of the pit were numerous flat stones, which 
evidently formed the foundations of the hut-wall. Fragments of burnt 
clay found in the filling of the hut indicate that the structure was of wattle 
and daub. No post-holes could be found round the hut. Close to the 
middle of the western side was a hearth, measuring about 12 by 18 in. 
Along the opposite side was a rough seat or bench of large flat stones, 
3 ft. 6 in. long and 1 ft. wide. Fragments of pottery lay scattered about 


* 6-in. O.S., Hants, sheet 97, NW. 
* Mr. Hookey informs me (May 1935) that he has found the site of a second 
hut floor, about 30 ft. E. of the first; he hopes to excavate it later. 
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on the hut floor. At the northern end were pieces of a bowl (no. 10), 
which has now been restored. All the pottery is Belgic in type and wheel- 
turned (fig. 3), and the absence of anything Roman is in favour of a date 
about A.D. 20 to 40. 
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Fic. 2. Plan and section 


Fig. 3, 1-2. Bead-rims of sandy grey ware, with black fumed surface. 
The angular shoulder of no. 2 occurs on bead-rims from other island sites. 

3. Dish with internal rim and angular shoulder. Sandy buff ware, with 
black fumed surface. A common local type (cf. Antig. Fourn. ix, 366, 
fig. 5, nos. 110-11). 

4-5. Everted rims of cooking-pots, of sandy grey ware, with burnished 
surface. The paste of no. 5 contains finely-crushed flint grit. 
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6. Cooking-pot with upright rim at a sharp angle to the shoulder. 
Sandy buff ware with tooled light brown surface (cf. Lake, I. Wight, 
Antiq. Fourn. xii, 296, nos. 1 and 4). 

7. Straight-sided bowl of sandy buff ware, with tooled black fumed 
surface. 

8. Upper part of narrow-necked jar of sandy buff ware, with tooled 
black fumed surface. The fragment shows the upper end of a large handle, 
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Fic. 3. Pottery from Belgic Hut (4) 


which is not countersunk (cf. the Sheepwash urn, Proc. Soc. Antiq. xxv, 
189, fig. 1). 

9. Hollow conical pedestal-base of sandy buff ware, with light brown 
surface. Probably from a shouldered bowl, like Woodcuts, Wilts. (Pitt- 
Rivers, Excavations in Cranborne Chase, i, 105, pl. xxxv, 5). 

10. Bowl with high angular shoulder. Sandy grey ware, with black 
fumed surface. Decorated with lightly burnished lines forming a chevron 
above the shoulder and lattice-pattern on the lower part (cf. 4ntiq. Fourn. 
Ix, 371, fig. 6, no. 156). 

To the north of the hut-site the ground slopes down to about 60 ft. 
O.D. into a marshy valley with a stream flowing westwards. Close to this 
stream, and about 250 yds. NE. and 550 yds. E. of the hut, are two small 
barrows, 350 yds. apart, not marked on the Ordnance Map (fig. 1). 
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Mr. Hookey excavated the western barrow, which is about 35 ft. in 
diameter and 18in. high. There was no surrounding ditch, and the 
barrow was probably constructed by scraping up the surface soil all round. 
The old land surface under the mound was marked by a layer of black 
soil, probably decayed marsh vegetation, 
resting on the natural gravel. No trace of 
a burial could be found in the central area, 
and the only finds on the old surface were 
a bead-rim of sandy grey ware, similar to 
no. I from the hut, and the base of a larger 
vessel (fig: 4). 

The position of these barrows, in a low- 
lying valley, is exceptional. Barrows are 
numerous in the island, and are limited to 
the uplands and outlying hills of the chalk 
downs. The few barrows that have been 
opened are of Bronze Age date. Form, 
contents, and position all point to an Iron 
Age date for the Sud Moor barrows, and 
although they do not seem to be sepulchral Fic. 4. Pottery from 
in nature, they may be regarded as built Barrow (3) 
by the dwellers in the hut near by. In form 
and dimensions they agree closely with the Belgic barrow at Hurstbourne 
Tarrant, Hants, which contained a richly furnished interment (Arch. 
Fourn. \xxxvii, 304). 





Crucifix figure from Criccieth Castle.—The crucifix here described was 
exhibited by our Fellow the Right Hon. W. G. Ormesby-Gore, M.P., at 
the meeting on April 4. 

Criccieth Castle seems for the most part to have been constructed in 
the first half of the thirteenth century, perhaps by Llywelyn ap Iorwerth, 
who died in 1240. It was slightly enlarged at the Edwardian conquest, 
and suffered destruction at the hands of Owain Glyndwr in 1404. 

Recent clearance in the northern tower of the gatehouse disclosed a thin 
layer of burnt material. An analysis of a sample, kindly examined by Mr. 
Geoffrey Tandy of the British Museum (Natural History), shows that 
apart from timber (oak), presumably from the floors, roof, etc., above, 
traces are present of burnt grass, bracken, and animal hair. ‘These were, 
doubtless, once component parts of various floor coverings in the rooms 
above. The layer must date from the destruction of 1404, after which 
the castle does not seem to have been inhabited. 

The subject of this note was found in a very burnt and corroded con- 
dition in this burnt layer. It has been cleaned and preserved at H.M. Office 
of Works in London. 

The figure is probably of an alloy of copper,’ and retains a few traces 
of the original gilding on the neck, etc., and of enamel (once blue) on the 


* Its appearance suggests copper, but the specific gravity (5-6) is lower than 
that of copper (8-94) or tin (7-29). 
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raiment. ‘The eyes are of blue glass and the hair below the crown is 
treated conventionally with engraved dots, a decoration which occurs also 
on the crown. Most of the right arm and the legs below the knees are 
wanting. 

The type is common and emanated from Limoges. The closest parallel 
is a figure in the Society’s collection from Withybrook church, Warwick- 
shire,* but there are two examples of similar character in the British 


Crucifix figure from Criccieth (3) 


Museum and at least six in the Victoria and Albert Museum. All have 
been attributed to the thirteenth century ; whether the use of the present 
example should be ascribed to the time of the Welsh princes at Criccieth, 
which in view of their power and connexions is by no means impossible, 
or to the subsequent English occupation, must remain uncertain. 


Northern Ireland Ancient Monuments.—The Dean of Down, Chairman 
of the Ancient Monuments Advisory Committee for Northern Ireland, 
writes as follows :—May I appeal to the public interested in the antiquities 
of Northern Ireland on the following matter? ‘The need for a descriptive 
inventory of all remains of antiquity in the province has long been felt. 
Until this is done we can have no real idea of the amazing wealth of our 
country in this respect, nor can the detailed investigation and comparison 
with other countries, which are so desirable in the interests of science, be 


* P.S.A. viii, 541. 
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properly set on foot until there is at any rate a catalogue of existing 
remains. There is also the further consideration that, if we are to judge 
the future by the past, monuments will, despite the watchfulness of the 
Ancient Monuments Department, continue to disappear or be damaged 
through natural decay, vandalism, or indifference. If any such disappear- 
ance must take place it is most desirable that at any rate a trustworthy 
account should be preserved. Almost every civilized country in the world 
is instituting such a survey, and in England, Scotland, and Wales magni- 
ficent county volumes have been issued with Government support. 

The resources of the province will hardly admit of publications so stately 
as these, but the Ministry of Finance for Northern Ireland has agreed, if 
a sufficient degree of public support to minimise the probable loss on such 
a publication is obtained, to undertake the printing and publishing of a 
more modest, yet, it is hoped, quite comprehensive survey ; the Ancient 
Monuments Advisory Committee for Northern Ireland to provide the 
text and be responsible for the editorial work. 

The advisory committee has accepted this offer, and (should the degree 
of public support satisfy the Ministry) will furnish matter for a book of 
approximately 300 pages, of which 60 will be reserved for illustrations. 
A book of this kind would be published at 15s. (or 125. 6d. to those who 
subscribe in advance), and if at least 150 subscriptions can be obtained at 
the smaller figure the Ministry of Finance and the Ancient Monuments 
Advisory Committee can proceed with its compilation. Accordingly, 
I would appeal to all those who would like to see such a book published 
and possess copies of it, to forward at once their names (with addresses) as 
subscribers to the Secretary, Ancient Monuments Advisory Committee for 
Northern Ireland, May Street, Belfast. An editorial committee has been 
provisionally appointed, consisting of: Dr. R. A. S. Macalister, Mr. H. C. 
Lawlor, Mr. Oliver Davies, and Dr. Chart. 


Victoria County History —Mr. L. F. Salzman, M.A., F.S.A., has been 
appointed general editor of the Victoria County History, in succession to 
the late Dr. William Page. Mr. Salzman was sub-editor of the History 
from 1904 to 1912, and has been honorary editor for the Sussex Archaeo- 
logical Society since 1909. 

The Victoria County History, of which Dr. William Page was the 
owner as well as the editor, was given by him to the University of 
London shortly before his death, and is now controlled by the Institute 
of Historical Research. The management of the History is in the care of 
a special committee, of which the chairman is Sir Charles Peers, some- 
time architectural editor of the History, past-president of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and formerly Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments. 
Other members of the Committee are Sir Richard Gregory, Bart., the 
editor of Nature, Lord Hanworth, Mr. Charles Johnson, Dr. A. G 
Little, Mr. J. G. Mann, Dr. Allen Mawer, Sir Matthew Nathan, the 
Rev. Dr. H. E. Salter, Professor F. M. Stenton, and Professor Hamilton 
Thompson. 
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A History of Secular Latin Poetry in the Middle Ages. By F.J. E. Rasy. 
In two volumes. 9} x6}. Pp. xii+408; viii+ 388. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1934. 355. 

The competence of our Fellow Mr. Raby as an historian of medieval 
literature has been demonstrated already in his History of Christian-Latin 
Poetry. In these two handsome volumes he pursues a parallel course in a 
less restricted field which is also less familiar to most of us. It is true that 
the religious and secular motives are closely intertwined in medieval verse, 
and that its secular side can hardly be treated without continual reference 
to the religious. The satirical purpose of Bernard of Cluny’s De con- 
temptu mundi is almost forgotten in the ecstatic prelude in which he con- 
templates the joys of the heavenly Syon, and the poem ends in a solemn 
prayer. The poet who celebrated his patrons in complimentary elegiacs 
or hymned with equal dexterity the pleasures of spring and love and the 
attractions of town and country could turn without effort to the pious 
songs whose themes were to him a necessary part of the complete scheme 
of things and no isolated department of his thought. So familiar was the 
liturgical poetry of the Church to the clerk whose natural instincts rebelled 
against ascetic restraint that its rhythms and phrases were borrowed by 
him without deliberate impiety for his graceless lyrics. In the medieval 
world there was no hard-and-fast distinction between the sacred and 
profane: it wore its everyday clothes on Sundays without any sense of 
incongruity, and this aspect of its life is constantly illustrated in the course 
of Mr. Raby’s survey. 

A separate treatment of the secular element in its verse, however, is 
justified, as the author explains in his preface, by the circumstance that 
it is in their handling of secular subjects that its poets most closely followed 
that current of classical tradition which continued unbroken by the political 
changes of the transition from the ancient to the medieval world. The 
compelling influence of Rome survived the decline of the Western Empire 
and brought its medieval successor into being as if no interregnum had 
occurred; Roman architecture almost imperceptibly passed into the 
Romanesque forms from which the germs of Gothic architecture sprang 
to life; and similarly the accent and the themes of Roman poets were the 
fertilizing medium which maintained its vigour from the days of Ausonius 
and Claudian to the outburst of vernacular poetry in Europe, and trans- 
mitted the heritage of the classical past to Dante. 

The dependence of Latin poetry upon rhetoric and the persistence with 
which the place of rhetoric in education held its own are points which 
Mr. Raby’s readers will not fail to remark. Rhetoric in fact was synony- 
mous with Latin literary style: it pervaded the poetry of the schools, and, 
while there were poets of originality who wielded its weapons with re- 
markable freedom, its formal ingenuities provided gymnastic exercises for 
the poet whose object was to ring changes upon a single idea by exhibiting 
his skill in imprisoning a copious vocabulary within the limits of an ex- 
acting form. Fully as remarkable as the union in De contemptu mundi of 
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mystical fervour with conventional indignation at the sins of society is 
the ability of its author to employ the measure whose resources he worked 
with mechanical cleverness to the bone as the vehicle of deep and sincere 
emotion. Few indeed of the poets who paraded their mastery of artificial 
forms were capable of rising thus within their self-imposed trammels; and 
we may regard such perverse tours de force as Huchbald of St. Amand’s 
celebration of the baldness of Archbishop Hatto, in which every word 
begins with the same letter, with more wonder than admiration. 

The rhetorical tradition which survived so hardily supplied the appro- 
priate clothing for those types of poem which could trace their ancestry 
back to the Aeneid and the Georgics, historical epics, for example, like 
Abbo of St. Germain’s Bella Parisiensis urbis in the ninth, or Walter of 
Chatillon’s 4/exandreis in the twelfth, century. We notice, by the way, 
that Mr. Raby says nothing of one of the latest and not the least meritorious 
poems of this class, the PAz/ippis, in which Guillaume le Breton hymned 
the victories of Philip Augustus. But this tradition, though it outlasted 
the twelfth century in learned verse, gave way before the growth of 
vernacular poetry. One of the most important features of Mr. Raby’s 
work is his demonstration of the effect of this growth upon the Latin 
verse of the day. It lent its forms to the Latin lyric which found voice 
in the eleventh century, the verse of song—which is so widely different 
from the verse of declamation and depends upon the impulse of the 
moment. Much attention has been paid of recent years to the songs of 
‘wandering scholars’, which culminate in the lyrics of the anonymous 
Archipoeta and set the fashion of Goliardic verse. Their vogue died out 
as the vernacular lyric increased in strength and flexibility; but in the 
meantime their rhymes invaded and weakened the classical metres of 
the old tradition. Thus Mr. Raby concludes his history at the opening 
of the thirteenth century; from that time forward rhythm and rhyme, 
firmly established in the vernacular, gained ground, while metrical Latin 
poetry gradually reached the stage at which it became an elegant and 
scholarly exercise in direct imitation of classical authors. 

This is a general summary of the tale which Mr. Raby has to tell. 
There are possibly some readers whom it may surprise, running counter 
as it does to the conventional view long entertained in England of the 
Middle Ages as a fallow interval between the extinction of classical culture 
and its revival at the Renaissance. This view, however, in the face of 
facts, has lost what value it ever had, and Mr. Raby’s volumes are a 
striking example of the change brought about by the investigations of 
modern scholarship. As in his previous work, his criticism is dispassionate 
and sympathetic. Medieval Latin verse owes much to common form, 
and at its best it displays an evenness of surface from which it is difficult 
to detach individuality without exaggeration. ‘This is abundantly evident 
in the copious quotations which, chosen with careful insight, impart to 
these volumes the attraction of an anthology combining the good, bad, 
and indifferent in reasonable proportions. But, where a great figure 
emerges from the ordinary run of poets, Mr. Raby is quick to discern the 
qualities in which the difference lies. Probably nothing in his survey is 
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quite so good as his account of Venantius Fortunatus ; his estimate of the 
contribution of Gottschalk of Orbais to the genesis of the Latin lyric 
shows sensitive discrimination, while his appreciation of the poets who 
gave that lyric free expression is at once sane and enthusiastic. But for 
him, as for many of us, it is clear that the greatest achievements of 
medieval poetry were won in the service of the Church, and his style is 
heightened perceptibly where, for example, he speaks of the * brief and 
precarious freedom’ which Fortunatus won from ‘ the prison of the past’ 
in the strains of Vexilla regis and the earliest Pange lingua. ‘ Here for the 
first time the ancient Latin rhetoric suffered a transformation into some- 
thing rich and strange.’ And again, it is in the religious verse of Peter 
Damiani and Hildebert of Lavardin that their claim to poetic fame lies 
and their facility of composition attains freedom and dignity of style. 
A. Hamitron THompson. 


Medieval Latin Word-List from British and Irish Sources. Prepared by 
J. H. Baxrer, D.Lit., Hon. D.D., and CuHarztes Jonnson, M.A., 
with the assistance of PuHytiis ABRAHAMS, M.A., D.Univ. Paris, 
under the direction of a Committee appointed by the British Academy. 
9g} x6. Pp.xvi+466. Oxford University Press, London: Humphrey 
Milford. 1934. 10s. 6d. 

As a landmark on the long road which it is hoped may lead to the 
publication of a worthy dictionary of medieval Latin, this glossary is 
welcome. ‘The names of its compilers are guarantees for soundness of 
learning and accuracy of detail; it is produced in a convenient form and 
at a price which brings it well within the reach of the ordinary student. 
Its tentative and temporary character is emphasized by its modest title and 
by the provision of a wide margin on every page for additions. A long 
and closely printed list of works consulted by the editors and their helpers 
follows the introduction and shows the extent of an industry which, on 
a rough calculation, has brought together some 40,000 words arranged on 
a compact principle by which each group of words derived from a single 
stem is combined in one paragraph, so that no room is wasted. 

It is pointed out in the preface that, so far as regards the period before 
the Norman Conquest, the work is nearly complete. The number of 
twelfth-century sources employed is very considerable, and more than a 
beginning has been made with the thirteenth century. In spite, however, 
of frequent references to later sources, what remains to be done is no 
light task, and the constant additions which are being made to the number 
of printed texts, to say nothing of revised editions of existing texts which 
have become obsolete, make the work all the more difficult. At the same 
time, this glossary marks a great advance upon its predecessors. The great 
work of Du Cange, indeed, with its wealth of quotation and its value as 
a repertory of antiquarian detail, can never be wholly superseded; but the 
period for which it is of most use is limited, and such supplementary matter 
as is included in its later editions was introduced without any notice- 
able system. Further, although Du Cange made use of English sources 
available in print in his day, especially of the Monasticon Anglicanum, 
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to the English student his limitations are not only of period but material 
as well, and are conspicuously reflected in what hitherto has been the only 
handy dictionary of medieval Latin, the Glossarium of Maigne d’ Arnis, 
which is little more than an abbreviation of the greater work. 

Even where, for the later medieval period, the student’s task is lightened 
by such general glossaries as Promptorium Parvulorum and Catholicon 
Anglicum or the useful glossary in The Record Interpreter, he is still in 
need of vocabularies of a more specialized character. Such vocabularies 
exist, scattered obscurely in the productions of learned societies, but, in 
the absence of any effective index to them, they often lurk forgotten, 
while some of them perhaps do not deserve remembering. Many volumes, 
for example, of the Surtees Society’s publications contain such lists ad hoc, 
not by any means of equal merit, but all together forming a solid contribu- 
tion towards a dictionary intended to supply the needs of a wide variety of 
students of medieval literature and archives. There is a great difference 
between the short glossary added by James Raine the elder to his edition 
of Reginald of Durham’s Libellus, the first volume of the series, and J. T. 
Fowler’s admirable glossary, a hundred pages long, to his three volumes of 
selections from the Durham Account Rolls, sixty-five years later. The first, 
indeed, as one example will show, leaves much to be desired. Surtees him- 
self, with bold conjecture and in spite of clues which he might have obtained 
from Du Cange’s explanation of kindred words, had converted Ricardus 
Ingeniator, mentioned by Reginald, into the bishop of Durham’s trapper 
or bird-catcher. Raine’s note is more cautious but little less futile: ‘ This 
surname was not uncommon in the North of England at this period, and 
was applied to any person who manifested genius in his vocation.” On the 
other hand, Fowler’s copious glossary, the scope of which is remarkable, 
was made by an indefatigable collector of words, who brought to his work 
an intimate acquaintance with more than one department of medieval life 
and a scientific curiosity in the ordinary terminology of each. 

The compilers are careful to note the principles on which words are 
omitted, including such dag eipnuéva as are sometimes insoluble and may 
often be corruptions so complete that they defy recognition. As a rule, 
too, early medieval words to which the hospitality of dictionaries of 
classical Latin is extended are left out. Thus the Vulgate, of whose pro- 
found and salutary influence on medieval Latin style too much cannot be 
said, is excluded from the sources employed; and, while Irish documents 
have been drawn upon from the fifth century, the eighth century is, 
speaking generally, the terminus a quo for English authors. To-day 
everybody recognizes how thin the line is which divides classical from 
what used to be called disparagingly monkish Latin, and by what slow 
degrees classical words changed their meaning; and it may be remarked 
that the inclusion of words mediae et infimae Latinitatis in ordinary Latin 
dictionaries has been a pitfall to classical scholars who have ventured upon 
the interpretation of medieval documents. The error which led one 
editor to translate inducere larvas as ‘to call up ghosts’ was probably 
caused by an unlucky choice between two classical meanings of larva ; 
but for another who translated curialiter as ‘in consistency with royal 
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practice’ his dictionary afforded no clue to prevent him from drawing 
unwarrantable inferences from a late classical use of curialis. 

The present word-list should go far to prevent mistakes of this kind in 
the future, and forms a much needed foundation for the shorter dictionary 
which will inevitably be required by the large and growing body of 
students who will find the fasciculi of the projected dictionary of medieval 
Latin beyond their means. Special praise must be given to the impeccable 
clearness and conciseness with which the meanings of words are rendered : 
instances in which the editors have been betrayed into obscurity are few 
and far between. In one case which we have noted, the rendering of n- 
funderare as ‘to make a road foundrous’, they have used an adjective 
which seems to be unknown to English dictionaries. Words for which 
material is now complete are marked with an asterisk. With regard to 
others, it is fully recognized that many of the limiting dates as given in 
the text may have to be altered by future discoveries. But what has been 
achieved up to date is a notable performance, and, as few of us can make 
the boast that we carry our dictionaries in our heads, we trust that the 
enterprise which has issued this substantial volume at a moderate price 
will be rewarded by the eagerness of scholars to purchase it and enrich it 
with their annotations. A. Hamittron THompson. 


Rémisch-germanische Kommission des deutschen Archdologisches Instituts. 
Rémisch-germanische Forschungen, Band 8. Die Kelten in Wiirttemberg. 
Von Kurt Bittel. 12$x9$. Pp. iv+128. Berlin and Leipzig: 
Walter de Gruyter. 1934. RM 22. 


The ‘ Celts in Wiirttemberg’ isa comprehensive survey of the archaeo- 
logy of Wiirttemberg and Hohenzollern in the La Téne period. The first 
half of the book is an inventory of the finds. The graves and isolated 
objects are dealt with together and classified according to the four periods 
of Reinecke. An admirably concise account of every known find is given. 
The frequent abbreviations used to shorten the text can be easily under- 
stood without reference to the key, while the numerous illustrations enable 
the type of the object described to be readily visualized. This part of the 
work could hardly be bettered. One minor criticism concerns the distinc- 
tion made between primary and secondary burials in tumuli. These are 
clearly marked in the distribution maps (pls. 27-30), but a reference to 
the text of the inventory shows that the information on which the classi- 
fication rests is seldom decisive. In fact, it is later noted that the only 
certain record of a primary interment in a tumulus of La Tene date is 
at Ilshofen (p. 61). The inventory of these finds is followed by one of 
the habitation sites and hill forts. A final section lists the small rectangular 
earthworks (Viereckschanzen) which have been shown to belong to the final 
stage of this period or to the immediately succeeding phase. 

‘The second part of the book summarizes and classifies the data furnished 
by the inventory and places the results in their correct historical context. 
The study of the types of pottery is particularly valuable and emphasizes the 
late survival of Hallstatt traditions (e.g. the associated find from Miihlacker, 
pls. 23, 35). An adequate notice of the points discussed is impossible, but 
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the following may be noted. The typical Celtic settlement in Wiirttem- 
berg is the isolated farm (Einzelgehéft). Large village settlements are not 
known (p. 96). This picture is confirmed by the small cemeteries with 
three or four (occasionally as many as seven) graves (pp. 68 and 74). In 
the earlier part of the period the princely fortress, already known in the 
late Hallstatt culture, remains the typical earthwork, only giving way to 
the large town (up to 375 acres in area) near the end of the period, a 
change attributed to southern influences (p. 98). The Viereckschanzen 
offer an interesting problem. They are proved to be late and the sugges- 
tion that they are native farms of the post-Conquest period, imitating the 
walled Roman villas, has much to commend it (p. 104). The further 
suggestion that the earthen bank and ditch is merely a boundary is less 
convincing. A comparison of the distribution map of La Téne settle- 
ments with that of the Schanzen (pls. 33 and 34) suggests that the majority 
(at least in Wiirttemberg) were built in previously uninhabited land. Did 
the pax romana and the consequent increase of population (cf. the immi- 
gration from Gaul mentioned on p. 119) start a penetration of new lands 
where some protection against wild beasts was needed ? 

The historical summary shows that south-west Germany was already 
Celtic in the late Hallstatt period (p. 118) and that Wiirttemberg was 
invaded by a second Celtic wave, which advanced up the Neckar about 
400 B.c. The Germanic finds of the end of the period which the classical 
sources would lead us to expect have not yet been identified. C.A.R.R. 


Guide International des Archives. Europe. (Société des Nations. Institut 
International de Co-opération Intellectuelle.) 82x 6}. Pp. viii+ 393." 
Rome: Biblioteca d’Arte Editrice, 1935. 

It is so customary to abuse the League of Nations for failing to coerce 
Japan, or to do any one of a thousand things for which it has neither the 
organization nor the strength, that it is agreeable to have to congratulate 
it on a modest but useful achievement like this little handbook of European 
records. And it is pleasanter still to find that the original suggestion that 
such a volume might be prepared is due to our Fellow Mr. Hilary 
Jenkinson, who with Sig. Casanova, late head of the Italian, and M. 
Courteault, now head of the French archive service, has also helped with 
technical advice in the presentation of the varied information it contains. 

Returns have been obtained from every country in Europe except 
Albania and the principality of Lichtenstein, about which the information 
is at second hand. Monaco, Andorra, and San Marino (the archives of 
which, though clearly of great interest, are alas! inaccessible) have duly 
made returns. Under the United Kingdom are included England, Wales, 
Scotland, Northern Ireland, and the Channel Islands, but not the Isle of 
Man. The Irish Free State makes a separate return, but Gibraltar and 
Malta are left to be included, with other British Dominions or Colonies, 
in another volume. 

The information provided takes the form of replies to a skilfully devised 


* The copies issued for sale by the Institut are paged differentiy—Pp. x+ 350. 
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questionnaire, which deals successively with the nature, places of deposit, 
and organization of archives; provisions as to their acquisition and (when 
necessary) destruction; public access to them; and, finally, the steps 
taken to secure their safety and preservation. Naturally the replies are 
not all equally explicit on all these points, some of the newer countries con- 
fessing that such matters had never entered their heads, but on the whole 
a comparison of the answers shows that Europe is becoming what the 
press calls archive-minded’. There is a surprising unanimity in the 
adhesion to de Wailly’s great principle of ‘ respect des fonds’, though it 
is true that some countries give no information on this point. Again, 
there is much information on the various methods of repair employed, 
and on the difficulties due to damp and vermin, and any one who has the 
custody of documents will find these returns both valuable and suggestive. 
It is particularly interesting to learn that documents from the Dutch West 
Indies are disinfected to destroy insect pests, and that the archives at 
Athens have suffered from the ravages of white ants, which devoured first 
the wooden shelves and then the papers placed on them. Similar considera- 
tions of a less unusual kind have doubtless led the Vatican archives to 
abandon the historic Capsae of the Archivio del Castello. 

It is to be hoped that this guide, which contains valuable bibliographies 
and much practical information, will reach all libraries and record-offices 
of any importance. It will save those who use it from much waste of 
time and labour. C. Jounson. 


New Light on the Most Ancient East. The oriental prelude to European 
prehistory. By V.Gorpon Cuitpe. 8} x 5. Pp. xviii+ 327. London: 
Kegan Paul. 1934. 15s. 

It is seven years since Professor Childe, in his Most Ancient East, gave 
the English-speaking world the best summary that had then appeared of 
the important discoveries that had been made relating to the civilizations 
dating from before the third millennium B.c. Since then such epoch- 
making excavations have been carried out that many of the conclusions 
then reached now require complete revision. This he has given in the 
volume under review, with a great mass of fresh information and copious 
illustrations. 

The book is by no means confined to the description of archaeological 
material, though such evidence is necessarily predominant, but it is a pre- 
history in the true sense of the term, for the author has taken into account 
geographical and climatic changes as well as evidence supplied by skulls 
and languages. All this material he has surveyed with extreme caution, 
and, if he hesitates to give us a clear reconstruction on many points, he 
has at least provided all the raw material at present available for such a 
synthesis. 

The author reviews not only the discoveries in Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
but has carried on his survey to include Persia, Baluchistan, and the Indus 
basin on the east, and Haran, Syria, and to some extent Anatolia in the 
west. He introduces us to a number of cultures hitherto unknown to any 
but experts, and hints at a series of suggestive synchronisms. A table of 
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parallel cultures would have been a help, but one must not complain of 
deficiencies where so much has been given. H. 3. &. P 


Opgravingen op het Domplein te Utrecht : Wetenschappelijke Verslagen I-11, 
Provinciaal Utrechtsch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
14x 10%. Pp. 74. Haarlem: H. D. Willink & ZoonN. V. 1934. 
6-90 florins. 


This well-printed volume records excavations undertaken by the civic 
authorities of Utrecht in 1929 and 1933 in the Domplein, the public 
square in front of that city’s fine cathedral. The place is a busy centre 
traversed by tram-lines, and it says much for the municipality’s zeal in the 
cause of archaeology that they were ever undertaken at all. The site is 
in the centre of the town, and the excavations well show how the surface 
level has risen to its present height from a natural floor 6-4 metres below 
the modern pavement; Utrecht is in fact simply a very large terp or 
‘tell’, and the heightening has largely been the inhabitants’ deliberate 
response to periodic floods from the neighbouring channel of the Rhine. 
The work of 1929 is presented by Dr. A. E. van Giffen. The lowest 
level is that of the initial occupation soon after a.D. 50: a second, with 
Germanic pottery, ensued about a.p. 100, and the third yielded traces of 
Trajan’s XXXth Legion. Second-century foundations are recorded, and 
late sigillata of Niederbieber types leads up to the Roman abandonment 
about 300. The transition to the next occupation, late Merovingian or 
early Carolingian, is obscure, but the level had risen to 2-5 metres by 
A.D. 800, and the fifth period gives us the foundations of a small church 
of about 1000. Further heightening brought the late medieval level into 
place directly below its modern successor. The 1933 excavations near by 
are reported by Dr. C. W. Vollgraff and G. van Hoorn. The early 
medieval church plan was completed and the building identified as a chapel 
of the Holy Cross, while the Roman military remains below were further 
explored. Their initial date is Trajanic, and tiles with legionary and other 
stamps give the discoveries a strong epigraphic interest. Roman small 
objects and pottery, including decorated sigillata, are well figured and 
described: there is an interesting late-Merovingian silver-gilt strap-end 
(p. 65), and a stone slab of about 1200 was found bearing the epitaph, in 
rhyming elegiacs, of a knight named Ratger. There are also some pieces 
of medieval sculpture; and the half-tone plates are no less excellent than 
the plans, sections, and other drawings. It may be hoped that the series 
of reports so well begun may be worthily continued. 

C. F. C. Hawkes. 


Hooton Pagnell: the Agricultural Evolution of a Yorkshire Village. By 
Artuur G. Ruston, D.Sc., B.A., and Denis Witney, B.Com. 
84x64. Pp. vili+459. London: Arnold, 1934. 25s. 

The authors of this book have had the advantage of basing their work 
on the contents of the muniment room at Hooton Pagnell Hall and on 
the estate accounts. “The result is a successful survey of the agricultural 
development of a village which presents many special features of interest. 
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Hooton Pagnell, a few miles from Doncaster, is described as a typical 
‘ Jandlord’s village’, where none of the farmers own their holdings. The 
detailed comparison of the residual income accruing to the landlord from 
farm rents in 1913 and 1931 (p. 206) illustrates the changing conditions 
which the circumstances of the period have produced. Recent post-War 
conditions are compared and contrasted with those which obtained during 
and after the Napoleonic wars (p. 198). 

The history of agricultural evolution throughout the country, with 
Hooton Pagnell as the principal source of evidence, is the theme of the 
book. The open fields, the various stages of enclosure, common rights, 
systems and methods of farming, the evolution of larger farms, the lease- 
hold system, and the development of tenant right are only a few of the 
matters with which the authors have dealt with authority. On the latter 
point they quote the Wakefield Court Rolls of 1274 to point out the pro- 
gressiveness of the neighbourhood of Hooton Pagnell. With regard to 
stinting the common, the earliest Hooton Pagnell reference comes from 
the Court Rolls of 1570-1. Occasionally there are references to this 
matter in earlier deeds in private collections ; and two thirteenth-century 
examples from other parts of Yorkshire—at Barningham and Kirkby Hill 
—are available. The last chapter of the book provides an admirable 
summary of the troublesome question of tithe, and of the steps which 
have been taken at Hooton Pagnell, where the tithe will be finally extin- 
guished in 1971. 

The present owner, Colonel Warde-Aldam, has inherited the estate, 
which was purchased by his ancestor in 1704. On p. 238 there is given 
a useful table of the ownership since the days of earl Edwin. Early in the 
thirteenth century it passed by marriage to Geoffrey Luterel, with whose 
descendants it remained for nearly two hundred years. His great-great- 
grandson was the Sir Geoffrey whose name is enshrined in the Luttrell 
Psalter. Before the time of the Luterels the ownership had been in the 
younger branch of the Paynel family, descended in all probability from the 
second marriage of Ralph Paynel, of the Domesday survey, with the daughter 
of Richard Surdeval, in whose right he obtained Hooton. By his first 
marriage Ralph was the father of: William Paynel of Drax, whose charter 
to Drax Priory is given in translation on p. 252. This charter has no 
immediate connexion with Hooton, and the donor must not be confused, 
as he has been in the index, with William Paynel of Hooton, a member 
of the younger branch and of a younger generation. om 2. c. 


Stonehenge and its Date. By R. H. Cunnincton. 7} x 5. Pp. vii+ 135. 

London: Methuen. 1935. 55. 

The author of this book is Lieut.-Colonel R. H. Cunnington, late 
Royal Engineers, not B. H. Cunnington, F.S.A.Scot., the Wiltshire 
archaeologist. He seems to have become interested in Stonehenge from its 
engineering aspect ; later he has gone into the matter of its date. He gives 
few references to other similar monuments, except Woodhenge, which he 
regards as a prototype. Until an author will combine the study of the 
stone monuments of the Mediterranean, Spain, Wales, and Ireland—that 
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is, the Atlantic types—with the wooden monuments of the Continent, no 
good account of Stonehenge will be written. The first fifty pages are 
devoted to the description of the monument; one of several points may 
be queried. The author says there are no blue stones with tenons to go 
under the two blue-stone lintels with mortice holes. Certainly there is 
no blue stone with an upstanding tenon, but the top of no. 70 of the blue- 
stone horseshoe, if felt with the hand, gives a very strong suggestion that 
a tenon has been cut down. He believes the slaughter stone to be one 
of a pair, and gives a good reason by comparing the plans of Inigo Jones, 
Aubrey, and Stukeley. The Aubrey holes held wooden posts ; well and 
good, but why 20 ft. high? The post-holes on the main causeway he 
regards, in fact seriously suggests, were the post-holes, a new one made 
annually, for bear-baiting, or a greasy pole of modern fairs, once held at 
Stonehenge. If there is one thing certain, it is that the post-holes on the 
causeway are the remains of an ancient stockade to block that causeway. 

Orientation is given a whole chapter, and the author tries to fix a date 
from this orientation. How much reliability can be placed on this is shown 
by the author in the summary: ‘As it is the direction of the axis cannot be 
known at all exactly, and the date determined by it may lie anywhere 
between our era and 800 B.c., or even beyond.’ Again, judging by the heel 
stone, between the years 500 B.c. and a.D. 500. In fact the whole chapter, 
apart from Stonehenge being orientated towards the midsummer sunrise, 
shows the futility of placing any value on a date derived from it. 

The second part of the book deals with the date of Stonehenge according 
to the interpretation by the author of Colonel Hawley’s reports, and 
although he is trying his best to give an unbiased opinion as to the date, 
one cannot help feeling that he has all through a very decided leaning 
towards the Early Iron Age, and of one date or period only. To go into 
all his points would take too long. The cremation with the mace-head 
from just inside the bank he suggests is the remains of a modern druid 
with antiquarian tastes: a convenient way of disposing of him and his 
cushion mace-head. As regards other objects, particularly those from the 
ditch, he says: ‘ Unless therefore there is evidence of disturbance, the 
recognized principle in dating any layer is that the latest, not the earliest, 
sherds give the clue.” Let this be accepted at once and be done with 
argument: Stonehenge is Victorian or Edwardian. ‘A neolithic ditch 
would not contain nothing distinctive of that period’; therefore an Early 
Iron Age ditch would contain distinctive Early Iron Age objects. But let us 
look at the objects: the two scraps of pottery are not Early Iron Age; 
a wide bone chisel, a rectangular chalk head, these last two not mentioned, 
may be seen in the Salisbury Museum. T he flints contain types common 
to Cissbury ; ; the snails, he says, are most probably Early Iron Age. Yet 
Mr. Kennard, in his report on the Woodhenge snails, published in Wood- 
henge by Mrs. Cunnington, says they resemble those from Stonehenge, the 
difference being merely local, and their age is pre-Roman and post-Neo- 
lithic; there is nothing distinctively Early Iron Age there. If the upper 
layer be taken, that lying on the silt, which contained the objects above, 
there are Beaker fragments, parts of two or more, one type A, the 
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other B, several blue-stone axes and mauls, a rectangular chalk head, but 
these objects, both from the silt and the upper layer, must be disregarded 
because they are not the latest objects. It is indeed curious that if this 
ditch is Early Iron Age no single scrap of that pottery was found in the 
silt. But Colonel Cunnington does not apply his rule; if he did Stone- 
henge would be Roman, and on the whole the same applies to any excava- 
tion in the area. 

With the Z and Y holes he is on firmer ground: that they were dug 
after the stones were put up is proved, because one of them has cut into 
the incline of the stone-hole. Most of them contained one or more blue- 
stone fragments on the bottom, and, as he says, Early Iron Age pottery was 
deep in them, and one still feels that if the druids had any connexion with 
Stonehenge it was here, and here only, that they may have put up some 
additions to augment or bolster up their hocus-pocus at a monument whose 
use in their time had long ago been forgotten. 

He thinks that Stonehenge was built near the barrows, not the reverse, 
and that the blue-stone fragments in them were brought by rabbits. It is 
unlikely that rabbits should go about cross-fertilizing barrows as bumble 
bees do a sage plant: the more true explanation is that the fragments 
were in the earth of which the barrows were made. 

Stonehenge may not be Neolithic, in fact it probably is not; but it is 
certainly not Early Iron Age. If it is of one period then the ditch gives 
that period. Dr. Jackson says in a report with another by Mr. A. S. 
Kennard on the snails, which it is hoped to publish in an early number of 
this Fournal, that the animal bones are comparable with those of White- 
hawk Camp and Windmill Hill. So at the latest this would place it in the 
Early Bronze Age. R. §. N. 








Periodical Literature 


Antiquity, March 1935, contains :—Pyramids and their purpose, by 
N. F. Wheeler; Stukeley, Avebury and the Druids, by Stuart Piggott; 
Kells, Durrow and Lindisfarne, by F. C. Burkitt; The flint-knapping 
industry at Brandon, by R. Clarke; Etruscan tombs, by D. Randall- 
Maclver ; Agriculture and the flint sickle i in Palestine, by E. C. Curwen; 
The ancient “Maya causeways of Yucatan, by M. H. Saville; ° Fossil 
tradition’ in stone implements, by A. Vayson de Pradenne; Antiquities 
Law, Iraq, by C. L. Woolley ; Superimposed cultivation systems ; Recent 
work on Hadrian’s Wall; Rock-markings in South Australia; Rag- 
Wells; The Hoga of Cutteslowe. 

Fournal of the Society of Army Historical Research, Spring 1935, in- 
cludes :—T wo hundred and fifty years ago: James II and his army, by 
C. T. Atkinson ; Swords of the British army, by C. ffoulkes and Capt. 
E. C. Hopkinson ; The history of the Scots Guards, by J. M. Bullock; 
Freemasonry in the British army, by Capt. W. Thomas; The affair at 
the Berea mountain, 20th December 1852, by Major G. Tylden. 

Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 19, includes: Alexander the 
Great and the unity of mankind, by W. W. Tarn; Treasure Trove— 
the law and practice of antiquity, by Sir George Hill; The Pharos of 
Alexandria—summary of an essay in Spanish by Don Miguel de Asin. 

British Museum Quarterly, vol. 9, no. 3, includes :—Fragments of an 
unknown Gospel: Narrative of Mrs. Rose Throckmorton; The Rifle 
Brigade at Waterloo ; A rare print of Charles I and Henrietta Maria; 
The Eumorfopoulos collection; Persian miniatures; Small Egyptian 
sculptures ; An Egyptian wax figure and other antiquities ; Three Luristan 
bronzes ; Relics of Londinium. 

The Burlington Magazine, February 1935, includes :—The Sacrament 
and the Passion in medieval art, by Rev. E. P. Baker; Rare woodcuts 
in the Ashmolean Museum, by Campbell Dodgson. 

March 1935 includes:—Bronzes of the Italian Renaissance, by L. 
Planiscig ; Cathedral designs of medieval England, by Helen Rosenau. 

April 1935 includes :—New light on Hubert Le Sueur, by Katharine A. 
Esdaile; A Byzantine master, by S. Casson. 

The Connoisseur, February 1935, includes :—Early mahogany furniture, 
by K. W. Symonds. 

March 1935 includes:—The Eumorfopoulos collection, i, ceramics, 
by W. King; The Joseph Mayer collections, i, by C. R. Beard; English 
and American silver in the collection of W. J. B. Neale, by E. Wenham ; 
Pocket and pendant calendars, by E. Esdaile. 

April 1935 includes:—The Eumorfopoulos collection, ii, bronzes, 
jades and silver, by W. King ; Charles Cameron, architect to Catherine 
the Great, by G. K. Lukomski; The Joseph Mayer collections, ii, by 
C. R. Beard; Clocks by Thomas Tompion in American collections, by 
E. Wenham ; Mrs. Mee, miniature painter, by B. S. Long. 

English Historical Review, April 1935, contains :—Legislation of the 
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medieval English church, i, by C. R. Cheney ; The constables of Bordeaux 
in the reign of Edward III, by Miss Eleanor C. Lodge ; The influence 
of the earls of Pembroke on Parliamentary elections, 1625-41, by Miss 
Violet A. Rowe; Lord Shelburne and British colonial policy, 1766-8, 
by R. A. Humphreys; St. John and Savoy in the war of the Spanish 
Succession, by H. N. Fieldhouse; Two obituaries of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, by A. Boutemy; The importance of the campaign of 1327, 
by A. E. Prince ; Opinion in the House of Commons on the proposal 
for a Petition of Right, 6 May 1628, by H. Hulme. 

History, March 1935, includes:—The changing feudalism of the 
Middle Ages, by Prof. F. M. Stenton ; The West Indies in International 
Politics, 1550-1850, by Prof. A. P. Newton; Student numbers at 
medieval Oxford, by G. G. Coulton. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, February 1935, in- 
cludes :—T he meaning and history of the term ‘internuncio’, by G. H. 
Bolsover ; The Lieven archives, by H. M. Hyde; Select documents : 
xxvii, Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond, and his connexion with 
Ireland, 1529-30, by D. B. Quinn, xxviii, The revised articles of the 
Ulster Plantation, 1610, by T. W. Moody. 

The Library, vol. 15, no. 4, contains :—Books illustrated by Albert 
Diirer, by Sir T. Barlow; The Harington manuscript at Arundel castle 
and related documents, by Ruth Hughey; An early list of Elizabethan 
plays, by G. E. Dawson; Annals of Merchant Taylors’ School library, 
by R. T. D. Sayle; Shakespeare and the reporters, by W. Matthews ; 
Alice and the Stationers, by W. W. Greg. 

Man, February 1935, includes:—Ornamental motifs common in 
Upper Palaeolithic and Bronze Age times, by J. P. T. Burchell and 
J. Reid Moir. 

March 1935 includes:—The Ancient Monuments Act of the Union 
of South Africa, by Sir Charles Peers. 

April 1935 includes:—The Ovingdean prehistoric skull exhibiting 
double primitive surgical holing, by T. Wilson Parry and M. L. Tildesley. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 5th ser., vol. 9, pt. 1, includes :— 
Pedigrees and heraldic notes from the collections of Gregory King, 
Lancaster Herald; Pedigree of Cross of Swaffham and Wymondham, 
and Gorleston ; Will of Jacob Versellin of London ; Suffolk pedigrees ; 
Grants and confirmations of arms and crests, Society of Antiquaries MSS. ; 
Funeral certificates, Carter and Mostyn; Extracts from the parish 
register of Downton, Wilts. ; Some Nethersole wills. 

Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, April 1935, 
contains :—The fall of Bronze Age Jericho, by J. Garstang; Mirage in 
the Wilderness, by Canon W. J. Phythian-Adams; Rare and unpublished 
Jewish coins, by A. Reifenberg ; A Greek epitaph from Jaffa, by M. N. 
Todd; The Tell-Duweir inscription, by Father Eric Burrows ; Nappath- 
Dor: a hill sanctuary, by D.W. Thomas ; Hebrew potsherds from Tell 
Duweir, by Sir Charles Marston; The topography of some New Testa- 
ment sites, by E. W. G. Masterman. 

Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. 64, July—Dec. 1934, 
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includes :—The Indo-Iranian borderlands: their prehistory in the light 
of geography and of recent explorations, by Sir Aurel Stein; Stone Age 
pottery from the Gold Coast and Ashanti, by R. P. Wild; The use of 
native copper by the indigenes of North America, by T. A. Rickard. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution, vol. 28, part 3, includes :—English 
medieval mural painting, by E. W. Tristram. 

Canterbury Cathedral Chronicle, April 1935, includes :—The screen of 
the six kings in Canterbury cathedral, by C. Cotton. 

Proceedings of the Dorset Natural History and Archaeological Society, 
vol. 55, includes:—-The abbots of Bindon, by G. Dru Drury; The 
Bindon abbey charter of a.p. 1313, by G. Dru Drury; The altar frontal 
from Wool church, by G. Dru Drury; King Edward I and Melcombe 
Regis, by V. L. Oliver; The seals of Poole and some other Dorset 
towns, by F. W. Mathews; An impartial appreciation of the Tolpuddle 
martyrs, by W. M. Walker; Early railway days in Dorset, by F. C. 
Warren ; Calendar of Dorset deeds, by V. L. Oliver; Dorset charters ; 
The chained Library, Wimborne ; The Bournemouth skull. 

Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Soctety, vol. 21, part 2, con- 
tains :—The Capell helm and a recently discovered sacring bell, by A. 
Hills ; Excavations on two Romano-British sites at Finchingfield, by 
J. G. Covernton; Two monumental brasses, now lost, formerly at 
Latton, by R. Griffin; Essex wills at Canterbury, by Rev. G. M. Benton ; 
The enigmatical mound at Butler’s farm, Shopland, by A. G. Francis; 
The Horkesleys of Little Horkesley, by the late J. H. Round; Ching- 
ford old church, by C. C. Winmill ; Camulodunum : excavations at 
Colchester, 1933-4, by M.R. Hull; Visitations held in the archdeaconry 
of Essex in 1685, by Rev. W. J. Pressey; Twelfth-century cross-shaft 
discovered at Saffron Walden, by Rev. G. M. Benton; Frating deed at 
Norwich, by P. H. Reaney; ‘Takeley priory records, by P. H. Reaney ; 
Unyelde, by P. H. Reaney; A palimpsest brass at Harlow, by R. Griffin; 
Brass to John Hubbarde, 1537, at Great Bromley, by Rev. G. M. Benton; 
Layer-de-la-Haye wills, by Rev. G. M. Benton; Gerberville manor, 
Rainham, by H.C. Andrews; Mustowe, by P. H. Reaney ; Hornchurch 
windmill, by P. H. Reaney; Sixteenth-century domestic wall-painting at 
E Imstead, by Rev. G. M. Benton. 

The Essex Review, April 1935» includes :—Sir Henry Maynard ; 
Hatfield Broad Oak, by Canon F. W. Galpin; A famous bishop and his 
Essex ancestry : William Bedell (157 11642), bishop of Kilmore ; Little 
Warley briefs, by H. J. W. Stone ; Thomas Brand-Hollis, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
c. 1720-1804, by H. R. Knights; Windmills in medieval church art, by 
J. Salmon; An eighteenth-century book society, by H. Collar; A Col- 
chester town clerk’s litigation over an indulgence, 1478. 

Aesigie al of the Isle of Wight Natural History and Archaeological 
Society, vol. 2, part 5, includes:—A Brading deed of the thirteenth 
century. 

Archaeologia Cantiana, vol. 46, contains :—The sow and pigs: a study 
in metaphor, by G. C. Druce; The Lathe of Aylesford in 975, by G. 
Ward; Some early Kentish wills, by C. E. Woodruff; Milton wills (next 
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Sittingbourne), ili, by A. Hussey; Some new documents concerning the 
building of Cowling castle and Cobham college, by D. Knoop, G. P. 
Jones, and N. B. Lewis; Field notes in the Canterbury district, by O. G. S. 
Crawford ; Old Kentish recipes, by C. A. V. Bowra; The beacon system 
in Kent, by H. T. White; An inventory of an innkeeper’s possessions 
in 1685; A note on the corona of St. Thomas of Canterbury, by F. E. 
Bromley ; The Ballard family register, by Miss F. M. Ballard and 
W. P. D. Stebbing ; Ancient stained glass in Bishopsbourne church, by 
N. E. Toke; The topography of some Saxon charters relating to the 
Faversham district, by G. Ward; Brook farm, Reculver; The vineyards 
of Northfleet and Teynham in the thirteenth century, by Dorothy Sut- 
cliffe ; Notes on wallpapers, by A. Vallance; An early alteration of the 
boundary between Kent and Surrey, by B. F. Davis; Eynsford church in 
the valley of the Darent, by G. M. Livett; The plan of St. Austin’s 
abbey, Canterbury, by Canon R. U. Potts; The Snodland skeleton ; An 
ancient burial on the line of the so-called Pilgrim’s Way at Westwell, by 
H. E. Littledale; Ancient British gold coin; Wealden iron bloomery ; 
Early Iron Age site at Deal; Jutish burial above Deal; Discoveries in 
High Street, Canterbury ; Eastbridge church; The descent of Oxenhoth 
manor, West Peckham ; Medieval key frony Deal; ‘The Hannen papers. 

Bulletin of the Fohn Rylands Library, vol. 19, no. 1, includes :—Aspects 
of Sumerian civilization during the 3rd dynasty of Ur, by T. Fish; ‘ Le 
Pélerinage de la Vie humaine’ by Guillaume de Deguileville, by Marion 
Lofthouse. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne, 4th ser., 
vol. 7, no. I, contains :—Anglo-Saxon burials at Galewood, by G. S. 
Keeney ; An original letter of Sir William Creagh, by J. Oxberry; A 
note on a stone aqueduct under the Central Station, Newcastle, by Lt.-Col. 
G.R. B. Spain ; Discoveries of flints near Stanhope in Weardale, by A. H. 
Shorter; Some Bronze Age pottery from Rothbury, by Miss Nancy 
Newbigin; Note on a silver dekadrachm of Syracuse, by G. Askew; 
The ‘casting-on’ of a Bronze Age sword hilt, by H. Maryon; Memorial 
stone in St. Hilda’s church, Hartlepool, by C. H. Hunter Blair. 

Transactions of the Southend-on-Sea Antiquarian and Historical Soctety, 
vol. 3, no. 1, contains: —The archaeology of Rochford Hundred and South- 
East Essex, by W. Pollitt. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 5, no. 5, includes :—Otham in Hailsham, 
1590; Alien incumbents, 1377; Ancient houses in Sussex, by I. C. 
Hannah ; Parson Levett’s penstock, by E. Straker ; Sussex wool ports in 
the thirteenth century, 2, Shoreham, by R. A. Pelham ; Sussex entries 
in London parish registers, by W. H. Challen; Plan of Lewes Levels, 
1620, by W. H. Godfrey; The brooklands of the lower Ouse, by D. 
MacLeod; Sussex church plans: St. Laurence, Catsfield ; Ashdown 
Forest ; “The fifteenth-century house in Rye now known as the Flushing 
Inn, by L. A. Vidler; Newtimber ; Lead discs found at Ardingly ; Wall 
paintings in Southease church ; Recent finds at Lewes. 

Yorkshire Archaeological ‘fournal, vol. 32, part 2, contains :—The 
Edwardian inventory for Tankersley ; Fresco, Egton old church; The 
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register of the Archdeacons of Richmond, 1442-1477, ii, by A. Hamilton 
Thompson ; Conisborough and Mortemer, by H. Sands, H. Braun, and 
L. C. Lloyd; Matrix of the brass of John Goldesburgh, 1618, in the 
Temple church, London, by W. J. Kaye; The reverse of the Topcliffe 
brass, by Rev. C. E. Whiting; Mesolithic flints from the Wakefield dis- 
trict, by J. W. Walker; The Bygods, Earls of Norfolk, by Rev. C. 
Moor; The Roman villa at Rudston, by A. M. Woodward; Roman 
Yorkshire, 1934, by Mary Kitson Clark. 

Annual Report of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 1934, includes :— 
A Roman phalera found near Malton, by W. E. Collinge; A further 
Roman camp-kettle found in York, by W. E. Collinge ; Some specimens 
in the Museum of medieval architecture, by W. H. Brook. 

Transactions of the East Riding Antiquarian Soctety, vol. 27, part 3, 
contains :—Excavations at Brough-on-Humber, by P. Corder. 

Publications of the Clan Lindsay Society, 1935, contains :—John, first 
Earl of Lindsay, by John Lindsay ; Extracts from old registers, by Rev. 
and Hon. E. R. Lindsay. 

Transactians of the Glasgow Archaeological Society, new series, vol. 8, 
part 4, Supplement, contains :—Kilberry: notes on curiosities written by 
John Campbell of Kilberry, 1844-1908, by Rev. C. M. Macleroy ; Notes 
on the evolution of stone hammers in Scotland, by J. M. Davidson ; Notes 
on swords with signed basket hilts by Glasgow and Stirling makers, by 
C. E. Whitelaw; The discovery of the Norman church at Bothwell, 
by J. J. Waddell; Ravenscraig castle, by W. D. Simpson ; Discovery of an 
early Celtic settlement at Kilbride, Strathlachlan, Loch Fyne, by Rev. 
G. A. F. Knight. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 42, sec. C, nos. 8 and 9, 
contains :—Recent acquisitions from County Donegal in the National 
Museum, by Sein P. ORfordain; A contemporary English transcript 
of the Analecta Sacra of David Rothe, Bishop of Ossory (1618-1650), by 
M. V. Ronan. 

Fournal of the Manx Museum, March 1935, includes: Early Christian 
graves at Ballaqueeney ; Unpublished documents in the Manx Museum ; 
Bronze swords in the Manx Museum; Bronze palstave from the south 
of the Island. 

Bulletin of the Valletta Museum, vol. 1, no. 5, includes:—The ‘ Tal 
Bistra’ catacombs, by C. G. Zammit ; An early Christian rock-tomb on 
the Hal-Resquin bridle road at Gudia, by Sir T. Zammit. 

Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, vol. 4, no. 3, 
contains :—An Early Iron Age tomb at ez Zahiriyye, by D. C. Baramki; 
Note on a chapel and winepress at ‘Ain el Jedide, by R. W. Hamilton ; 
Recent discoveries of Byzantine remains in Palestine, by D. C. Baramki; 
Excavations at Pilgrim’s Castle, ‘Atlit, an unfinished church in the 
suburb, by C. N. Johns; Lead coffins from Palestine, ii, by M. Avi- 
Yonah ; Evliya Ishelebi’s travels in Palestine, ii, translated by St. H. 

Stephan, with notes by L. A. Mayer. 

Vol. 4, no. 4, contains :—An ancient cistern in the grounds of Govern- 
ment House, Jerusalem, by D. C. Baramki; An ancient tomb chamber 
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at Wo‘r Abu es Safa, near Jerusalem, by D. C. Baramki; Shaft tombs on 
the Nablus road, Jerusalem, by R. W. Hamilton and S. A. S$. Husseini ; 
A fourth-century a.p. tomb at Beit Fajjar, by S. A. S. Husseini, with a 
note on the lamps, by J. H. Iliffe; A note on a Palestinian painted sherd 
in Athens and on fragments of two Thessalian proto-geometric vases 
found at Tell abu Hawam, by W. A. Heurtley; A Tell Far‘a tomb 
group reconsidered : silver vessels of the Persian period, by J. H. Iliffe ; 
Mosaic pavements in Palestine, second supplement, by M. Avi-Yonah ; 
Excavations in Palestine, 1933-4; Bibliography of excavations in Palestine, 
1933-4. 

Iraq, vol. 2, part 1, contains: —Excavations at Tall Arpachiyah, 1933, 
by M. E. L. Mallowan and J. C. Rose. 

American ‘fournal of Archaeology, vol. 39, no. 1, contains :—New 
Egyptian acquisitions in the Metropolitan Museum of Art; The new 
mithraeum at Dura; The discovery of painted pinakes near Corinth, by 
A. Orlandos; Excavations at Troy, 1934, by C. W. Blegen; The 
panoply of the Ethiopian warrior, by A. D. Fraser; Another copy of the 
Diadoumenos of Polykleitos, by Gisela M. A. Richter; Excavations in 
Corinth, 1934, by O. Broneer; Several vases from a Byzantine dump at 
Corinth, by C. H. Morgan; Bronze objects from Old Corinth, by F. O. 
Waagé; Two mosaics representing the seven wise men, by G. W. Elder- 
kin; News items from Athens, by Elizabeth P. Blegen; Summary of 
archaeological research during 1934 in Palestine, Transjordan and Syria, 
by W. F. Allright. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, vol. 43, part 2, in- 
cludes :—Champlain and his landings at Cape Ann, by M. H. Saville. 

Old-Time New England, vol. 25, no. 4, includes :—Tide-mills in New 
England, by Alfred Elden; Newport, Rhode Island, houses, before and 
after, by W. K. Covell ; Memoirs of Nathan Cole of Berlin, Conn., by 
R. A. Moore. 

Speculum, vol. 10, no. 1, contains:—A commentary on the Prophetia 
Merlini, by J. Hammer; Veit Stoas, German sculptor, by A. Burkhard; 
An unpublished seventh-century «uncial fragment, by Dorothy K. 
Coveney ; The origin of the name of Glastonbury, by L. H. Gray; The 
financial condition of the see of Canterbury, 1279-1292, by Dorothy 
Sutcliffe: —The ‘ Manerius’ poem and the swan-children, by F. J. E. 
Raby; Some manuscripts of the Mappae Clavicula, by R. P. Johnson ; 
Michael Psellus, by Joan Hussey; The Vercelli book: a new hypo- 
thesis, by S. J. Herben. 

Académie royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres, 5th ser., 
vol. 20, parts 8—g, includes :—A papyrus of the Book of the Dead in the 
Musées royaux, by J. Capart. 

Académie royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la Commission royale d’ Histoire, 
vol. 98, part 3, includes :—The false will of St. Aldegonde, by P. Bonen- 
aut. 

Bulletin des Musées royaux, Parc du Cinquantenaire, Bruxelles, 3rd ser., 
vol. 6, no. 6, includes:—A new tapestry: St. Francis receiving the 
stigmata, by Marthe Crick-Kuntziger; The retable from Bassines, by 
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Comte J. de Borchgrave d’Altena; Ostraka with figures, by M. 
Werbrouck. 

Vol. 7, no. 1, includes: The excavations at Apamea, by F. Mayence; 
A fragment of a funerary figurine of Amenophis IV, by E. Bille-De 
Mot; Roman bas-reliefs found at Fontaine-Valmont in the eighteenth 
century, by J. Breuer. 

Analecta Bollandiana, vol. 52 (1934), parts 3 and 4. Continuation of 
the catalogue of hagiographical MSS. in the City Library, Trier, by 
M. Coens. Review of L. T. Lefort’s edition of the Sahidic (Upper 
Egypt) fragments of the Life of St. Pachomius, by P. Peeters. A recently 
discovered section of the Legendarium Bodecense (the Westphalian monastery 
of Béddeken: see M4.G.H. Script. Rer. Merov. vii), by F. Halkin. 
M. Van Cutsem publishes a letter from the Jesuit A. Gazet describing 
his visit to the catacomb of St. Hermes at Rome in 1612, with the result 
that bodies were sent to various churches in Belgium on the supposition 
that certain indications on the loculi showed that they were martyrs. “The 
Latin Life of St. Comgall of Bangor and two Gaelic narratives (Latin 
translations) about him, by P. Grosjean. G. de Tervarent shows that 
the ‘Susanna’ in a fourteenth-century sculptured tympanum of the 
Nativity of the Virgin at Bergamo is the apocryphal mother of St. Anne. 

Revue Bénédictine, vol. 46, no. 4, contains:—Remains of an ancient 
sacramentary in the binding of manuscripts in the Ambrosian library, by 
G. Morin; The date of Verona Sulpicius, by B. M. Peebles; New 
sermon for the feast of a martyr by St. Augustine, by C. Lambot; The 
monogram of one Deuterius at the foot of the rule of St. Cesarius, by 
G. Morin; Eve and Goscelin, by A. Wilmart; The statutes of the 
Benedictine monastery of Marienberg, by P. Hofmeister ; A first critical 
edition of the Consultationes of Firmicius Maternus, by G. Morin. 

Annales de la Société archéologique de Namur, vol. 40, part 2, contains :— 
The hétel de Groesbeeck-de-Croix at Namur, by F. Courtoy; The 
Namur gold peeters of Philip III (the Séloignes treasure), by E. Bernays; 
Prehistoric Marche-les-Dames, by J. le Grand-Metz; The sale of 
national property in the district of Namur, by I. Delatte. 

Namurcum, vol. 10, includes:—A stucco relief by Moretti, by F. 
Courtoy ; A knight of Sambre-et-Meuse: Lt.-Général Comte Lion, by 
H. Couvreur ; Namur terminology, by J. Balon; Ancient roads in the 
Ardennes, by A. Pierret; Namur in the past: the journey of the ‘ Prince 
of Spain’, by F. Rousseau; Nicolas de Reux, a seventeenth-century 
Dinant sculptor, by F. Courtoy; Abbé Detige, chaplain of Franc-Waret, 
by Comte A. d’Andigné; St. Rolande de Gerpinnes, by F. Rousseau ; 
Communist ‘ coasons’ at the end of the Ancien régime, by P. Bonenfaut; 
The chasse of St. Begge from Andenne, by F. Courtoy; The heraldry 
on the Andenne chasse, by A. Huart. 

Pamdtky Archaeologické Skupina Historika, new series, vol. 1, includes :— 
Antique gems at Karlstein, by J. Cadik ; Two queens’ robes in the royal 
vault in St. Veit’s cathedral, Prague, by M. Lejskova; The architecture 
of St. Salvator church in Prague, by V. Richter; Inscribed bell at 
Witschin, by A. Gnirs; Architectural history of the castles at BuStéhrad, 
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by K. T¥iska; The dating of Gothic sculpture in Roéov and Charvatec, 
by A. Li8ka; Renaissance engraving in Bohemia, by V. Novotny, The 
work of Andreas Schweigl, by V. Richter; Steinfel’s designs for the 
domes of the abbey of Waldsassen, by V. Novotny; The vaults of the 
chapel at Bethlehem in Prague, by F. Maton’; Medieval houses in Prague, 
by K. Fiala. 

Vol. 2 includes :—The abbey of St. Agnes in Prague by Z. Miinzerova ; 
Late Gothic wooden sculpture in Bohemia, by A. Li8ka; St. Mary’s 
church of the Order of St. John in Prague in the Middle Ages, by V. 
Richter ; Fabian Vaclav Harovnik, painter (1635-83), by M. Zavorkova ; 
Inventories of the Rudolf collection for 1619, by J. Moravek ; The 
architectural history of the St. Mary’s church, Prague, by Z. Wirth ; 
The early chancel of the church of Su. Kopecek, by V. Richter. 

Finska Fornminnesfireningens Tidskrift, vol. 39, contains: —The chrono- 
logical place of prehistoric finds with reference to the geological sequence 
in the coastal region of Finland-Scandinavia on the borders of the Arctic 
region, by V. Tanner; The so-called prehistoric climbing-irons, by A. 
Mahr; The megalithic culture of Northern Europe, by C. A. Nordman. 

L’ Anthropologie, tome 45, nos. 1-2 (Mons, 1935). In the first article 
M. Sobert discusses perforated mace-heads of Capsian date which have a 
striking resemblance to the native digging-stick weights of South Africa : 
the hour-glass perforation is usually considered Neolithic. The Abbé 
Philippe describes the remains of a bronze foundry at Fort-Harrouard, 
Eure, and figures several mould fragments of Bronze Age types. ‘“Ihere 
is a long note on Javanthropus by Prof. Vallois; and M. Vignard dis- 
cusses the mounting of flint arrow-heads, with illustrations from Egypt. 
Brief descriptions of excavations in western Asia, 1931-4, are brought 
together, and Prof. Vaufrey justifies the doubts expressed in L’ Anthro- 
pologie as to the date and provenance of the Kanam and Kanjera dis- 
coveries of Dr. Leakey (p. 210). The term ame a dos abattu is discussed 
on p. 132: the English equivalent ‘blade with battered back’ is now 
sometimes shortened to ‘ backed blade’. There are reviews of Prof. Ober- 
maier’s treatment of the Capsian problem in the western Mediterranean 
and of two articles on the micro-burin (p. 141); also notes on the 
Pleistocene climate, La Madeleine man of St. Germaine-la-Riviére, 
Gironde (pp. 202—3), and the skeleton from the Roc du Barbeau, a rock- 
shelter in Tursac, Dordogne (p. 205). 

Revue Anthropologique, vol. 45, nos. 1-3, janvier—mars 1935. Some 
Bronze Age skulls from the Neuchatel lake-dwellings are described by 
Prof. Pittard, two out of three having been wounded: they are mesati- 
cephalic with dolichocephalic tendencies. The dentition of the primates 
is discussed by Dr. Friart; and Dr. Roffo describes flint and quartz finds 
on three factory-sites of middle and late Palaeolithic date south of Djelfa 
and 186 miles south of Algiers: the illustrations leave something to be 
desired. 

Bulletin Archéologique, Années 1930-31 ( 1934) includes :—A_ bronze 
vase found at Malain, by Abbé G. Drioux; An inscription from Dar-el- 
Tour, by L. Poinseot ; Excavations at Zana (Diana Veteranorum), by S. 
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Gsell; Earthwork at Houlbec-Cocherel, by G. Poulain; Inscriptions 
from North Africa, by L. Poinssot ; Excavations in the cathedral at Blois, 
by M. Aubert; A bronze statuette of Minerva from Alesia, by E. 
Espérandieu ; Inscriptions from Tunis, by C. Saumagne ; Inscriptions 
from Chellah, by L. Chatelain; Marble head from Sétif, by Col. Belouin; 
A Roman burial at Chalons-sur-Saéne, by L. Armand-Calliat ; Roman 
road from Limoges to Lyons, by M. Besnier; The geography of the 
middle Loire, by R. Dion; Inscriptions from Thala, by A. Contencin ; 
Recent discoveries in the Céte d’Or, by A. Blanchet; Inscription from 
Youks, by A. Truillot; A Roman inscription from Nimes, by E. 
Espérandieu ; An inscription from Seressi, by L. Poinssot ; A milestone 
on the Theveste-Cirta road, by A. Truillot; Archaeological work in 
Algiers, by M. Christofle ; Inscriptions from Carthage, by R. P. Delattre; 
A milestone from St. Léger-Magnazeix, by F. Delage; Potters’ stamps 
from Limousin, by F. Delage; A glass oenochoe in the Museum at 
Langres, by Abbé Drioux ; Monuments and inscriptions from Musté, by 
L. Poinssot ; Inscriptions from El-Kantara, by E. Albertini ; The garrison 
of El-Kantara, by E. Albertini; The Prechellean of La Micoque, by D. 
Peyrony ; Neolithic site at Champs, by E. Giraud; The Mousterian 
industry of Arcueil, by E. Giraud; A Bronze Age site at Corcelles-les- 
Monts, by E. Guyot; Hut foundations at the beginning of the Bronze 
Age at Villevallier, by Mlle A. Hure; Traces of use on the rings of pins 
worn by women in the Hallstatt period, by Mme Schaeffer; Hallstatt 
torcs and bracelets covered with leather or thread, by C. F. A. Schaeffer ; 
A Hallstatt burial at Norges, by R. Bouillerot; Discoveries of the Early 
Iron Age at Mulhouse, by L. G. Werner; Base of a stone oil-press found 
in the oppidum at Antremont, by Mgr. M. Chaillan ; Archaeological 
objects from Camargue, by Mgr. M. Chaillan; A Gallo-Roman villa at 
Chaintré, by G. Jeanton ; The excavation of a Gallo-Roman souterrain 
at le Groniot, by E. Guyot; The Roman road from Metz to Verdun- 
sur-Meuse, by C. Davillé ; The vicus at Wittelsheim and the Roman road 
from Mandeure to Brisach, by L. G. Werner; Gallo-Roman mosaics 
from Forum Julii (Fréjus) and neighbourhood, by Mme J. Donnadieu ; 
Pottery stamps from Argonne, by G. Chenet; Two potter’s signatures 
on vases from Lezoux, by P. Waltz; The vases by Albucius and Cinna- 
mus at Bagacum (Bavay), by P. Darche; Burnt burial in the form of a 
house at Bourbonne-les-Bains, by Abbé G. Drioux; The barbarian 
cemetery at Imling-Xouaxange, by E. Linckenheld; Dry-built stone hut 
groups at l’Auvergne, by H. de Gérin-Ricard ; What is meant by the term 
Romanesque art of Auvergne, by L. Bréhier; The chapel at Centeilles, 
by Dr. P. Delmas ; The belfry and bells of the cathedral of Viviers at the 
end of the fourteenth century, by J. Regné; The windows and glaziers 
of Dijon, by E. Fyot; The date of the apse of the church of the Trinity 
at Caen, by H. Prentout; Discoveries in the castle of Arques-le-Bataille, 
by Commandant R. Quenedey ; Rouen metrology, by Commandant R. 
Quenedey ; The stone industries of Central Morocco, by M. Antoine; 
A Libyco-Berber burial with bronze bracelets found near Algiers, by H. 
de Gérin-Ricard ; Carthaginian topography, by C. Saumagne; Notes on 
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the symbolical representation of Carthage, by A. Blanchet; Ruins in the 
plain of Toual, by Captain Devaux; A survey stone from Roman Africa, 
by Captain Devaux; Note on the Roman survey of South Tunis, by P. 
Davin, with an additional note by J. Tontain; Three African sculptures 
in Provence, by H. de Gérin-Ricard ; A visit to the ruins of Pompeiopolis, 
Cilicia, by G. du Loup. 

Revue Archéologique, ser. 6, tome 4, oct.-déc. 1934, includes :—The 
beginnings of writing, by Amelia Hertz; Iranian motifs in archaic and 
classical Greek art, by Anne Roes; Anios of Delos, by R. Texier; The 
hermit on the polyptych at Cardona, by G. de Tervarent; The excava- 
tions at Doura, by F. Cumont; The excavations at Hama; The cave of 
Dicte; A sanctuary of Hera near Paestum ; Rock paintings and engrav- 
ings in the Sahara ; The monument of Tin-Hinan ; Oppida in Provence; 
Excavation of the Temple of the Sources of the Seine ; Roman inscriptions 
published in 1934. 

Bulletin de la Société préhistorique frangaise, tome 31, no. 6, juin 1934. 
The death of M. Louis Siret, well known for his researches in Spain, 
occurred on 7 June 1934. M. Octobon continues the questionnaire on 
the Neolithic, and M. Blanchard reports the discovery of a Solutré lamp 
at the entrance of the Saint-Cirq-Madelon Cave in Dépt. Lot: a biblio- 
graphy of such lamps is promised by M. Viré. It is recalied that P. 
Tournal was studying human remains in association with extinct animals 
as early as 1827, before the days of Boucher de Perthes. The discovery of 
worked flints and a stone lamp of neolithic date on a working-floor at 
Campagne, Dordogne, is described by M. Boudou ; and M. Lemarteleur 
gives an account of a Bronze Age fireplace at Damery, Marne, which 
contained a selection of pottery. Bronze Age burials at Fitou (Sigean, 
Narbonne, Aude) are briefly reported, and Dr. Cheynier has a good deal] 
to say about ‘ battered backs’ in describing late Solutré finds at Badegoule. 
Rock engravings at Mane, Basses-Alpes, include the horseshoe symbol, 
and a Bronze Age sword is figured from Belle-Aire, Brélés, Finistére. 

Nos. 7-8, juillet-aout 1934. A portrait of the late Louis Siret 
accompanies his obituary notice and bibliography. M. Vignard has found 
at the Institut de Paléontologie Humaine several micro-burins that fit 
triangles and trapezes to which they originally belonged. M. Peyrony re- 
fers to M. Blanchard’s Solutré lamp, and Count Bégouen speaks of the 
early days of prehistory. Mlle Colani contributes a note on megaliths of 
the Haut-Laos and a short bibliography of other finds in that part of 
south-eastern Asia. M. Dutertre considers the submerged peat of Wime- 
reux from the archaeological standpoint and describes the local collection 
made by M. Dharvent. A short note by MM. Blanc and Bourgon 
records the discovery of a sandstone industry of early neolithic date on the 
plateau of Les Eyzies. Neolithic terminology is discussed in a review of 
Et. Patte’s Terminologie et chronologie préhistorique. 

No. 9, septembre 1934. Prof. Patte contributes a useful survey of 
prehistoric finds in Roumania, with many sketches of implements, includ- 
ing Levallois and La Quina; there is also a section on local pottery, with 


two good photographic plates and a bibliography. 
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No. 10, octobre 1934. M. Buisson describes and figures a mace-head 
or axe-hammer from the Cameroons, and Prof. Morosan points out the 
importance of a fine laurel-leaf ‘ point’ from Roumania, with photograph, 
no other specimen being known from beyond the Carpathians. M. Vignard 
amplifies his remarks in nos. 7—8 on Capsian triangles and trapezes in con- 
tact with micro-burins, and shows the flakes trimmed before division, in 
support of Siret’s contention. Long-pointed blades of the neolithic period 
are fairly common in France, and three from Vitry-en-Charollais, Sadne- 
et-Loire, are figured half-scale. 

No. 11, novembre 1934. Specialists in archaeology, geology, and 
palaeontology report on excavations in the terrace of two caves, Fond-de- 
Forét, Liége, and there are numerous photographs of the flints recovered, 
also a perforated pendant and a grooved sandstone polisher: the main and 
lowest deposit dates from Le Moustier. Our Hon. Fellow M. Léon 
Coutil figures and describes some ornamental spear-heads and Bronze 
Age celt-moulds found in Normandy; and M. Blanchard figures the 
palaeolithic stone lamp from the cave of Saint-Cirq-Madelon, Lot. Asa 
sequel M. Armand Viré illustrates the principal palaeolithic lamps and 
gives references. At Broué, Eure-et-Loir, a deposit has been found refer- 
able to St. Acheul-Le Moustier, and some characteristic implements are 
figured half-size. 

No. 12, décembre 1934. Dr. Baudouin has a note on one of the 
neolithic blades figured in no. 10 (p. 461); and H. Desmaisons discusses 
the geology of the Tardenois station of Montbani, Mont-Notre-Dame, 
Aisne. Raoul Daniel continues his study of the French Tardenois culture, 
especially the Montbani site, and has six pages of drawings. There is a 
note on the neolithic station of Bazoches-lés-Bray, Seine-et-Marne ; and 
the sepulchral cave of Fontanguilli¢re near Bergerac is described by A. 
Conil, who finds it was most used in the Bronze Age. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires dela Morinie, fasc. 293, includes:— 
The Doctrinal of Gerson in the cathedral of Thérouanne, by Canon E. 
Vansteenberghe ; The treatment of the mentally deficient at St. Omer in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, by J. de Pas. 

Bulletin de la Soctété archéologique de Nantes et de la Loire-Infeérieure, 
vol. 73, includes :—L’Abbé Julien Mibressey, by Marquis de Goué ; The 
Phoenicians on the coasts of Loire-Inférieure, by Col. Balagny ; Tortures, 
gibbets, and pillories at Nantes, by M. Chauvin: The ancient burial 
grounds of Vertou, by H. Bonnigal ; Bernard de la Matinais, by G. Hal- 
can; Jansenism in the diocese of Nantes in the eighteenth century, by 
Abbé Bachelier; Guillaume Guéguen, by M. Chauvin ; Gallo-Roman 
remains at Saint-Mars-du-Désert, by Canon Durville; A soldier of 
Marat’s army: Etienne Gorse, by D. Barthélemy ; Architecture and the 
folklore of religion, by H. Sorin; The Gallo-Roman wall of Nantes, by 
E. Mollat ; The Christian antiquities of Saint-Similien, by Abbé Bour- 
deaut; The Charterhouse at Nantes, by J. B. Russon. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Normandie, tome 41, in- 
cludes :—The epitaphs of the Vauquelin family, by Baron J. Angot des 


Rotours ; Colbert and the economic development of Lower Normandy, 
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by P. M. Bondois; The castle of Fontaine-Henry and its lords, by 
Comte P. d’Ouilliamson; The inventory of the abbey of St. Wandrille 
in 1790, by Dom F. Lohier; Researches at Berniéres-sur-Mer, by F. 
Deschamps ; Dom Mabillon and the abbey of Val-Richer, by Abbé G. A. 
Simon; Robert Gallery de la Tremblaye, by E. Gautier ; Gallo-Roman 
aqueduct at Vieux, by L. Gosselin; The last work of Guillaume de la 
Tremblaye, by A. Rostand; Letters of Desmoueux to Thouin, by F. 
Gidon ; The ancient walls of Caen; Duguesclin at Caen and at Vire in 
1370, by Abbé Alix; The pag? of the Caen district, by Dr. Gidon ; Louis 
XVI’s tour in Lower Normandy, 1786, by E. Gautier; Restoration and 
defensive works in the castle at Caen in 1436, by V. Hunger; The 
picture of the Resurrection by Rupalley at St. Exupére, Bayeux, by Dr. 
Maté; The abbey of Notre Dame, Longues, and its funerary slabs, by 
Canon Le Male ; Excavations at the abbey of Hambye, by E. Vivier; A 
new inscription from Vieux, by L. Gosselin. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1934, part 3, in- 
cludes :—Four early pictures in the church of Saint-Valéry-sur-Somme, 
by Dr. Lomier; An Amiens parvenu in the fifteenth century, by G. 
Beaurain ; The authenticity of the ornaments given by the Marquise de 
Sévigné to the collegiate church of Picquigny, by Canon Moy; A pane 
of sixteenth-century glass restored to the church of Saint Pierre de Roye, 
by M. Heuduin. 

Germania, vol. 19, no. 1, contains:—Unknown Magdalenian finds 
from Kartsteinhdhle, by F. Springensguth and W. Buttler; ‘The Molzbach 
tumulus, bv F. Holste and W. Jorus ; Prehistoric ironworkings in South 
Westphalia, by A. Stieren; A tumulus of the Imperial Age in the ‘Trier 
district, by H. Koethe ; New Mithraic monuments from Bulgaria, by G. 
Kazarow ; Roman lamp moulds from Poetovio, by B. Saria; New earth- 
works on the late Roman Raetian boundary, by P. Reinecke; A brooch 
of the Imperial Age from Vasilica, by N. N. Morosan ; The older castle 
at Pfalzel near Trier, by F. Kutzbach ; The Bardowick ring brooch, by 
F. Kriiger ; A Roman wooden paved road on Eschenholer Moor, by P. 
Reinecke ; The Samian manufactory at Satto, near Chémery-Faulkque- 
mont (Falkenberg), Lorraine, by R. Forrer. 

Vol. 19, no. 2, contains :—The Diluvial finds from Obercassel, by E. 
Kahrs; The mesolithic period in south-west Germany, by E. Peters ; 
The band-ceramic culture village of Kéln-Lindenthal, by W. Haberey ; 
An early Bronze Age head ornament from Lower Austria, by K. Will- 
vonseder ; The Wallstadt bronze hoard, by W. Kimmig; Bronze Age 
Hallstatt finds from south-east France, by E. Vogt; Two Celtic 
bronze jugs .rom Lenzburg, by P. Jacobsthal; New inscriptions from 
Koln, by F. Fremersdorf; Roman objects (terra sigillata, etc.) from 
Risstissen, Unterkirchberg, and Strass, by R. Knorr; Bronze statuette of 
a German in the Bucharest Museum, by J. Werner; A Gothic fortress 
at Sadowetz, Bulgaria, by I. Welkov. 

Rendiconti della R. Accad. Naz. dei Lincet, 6th ser., vol. 10 (1934), fasc. 
3, 4. B. Pace, Excavations in the Sahara (Fezzan) on the site of Garama, 
the capital of the Garamantes of ancient literature, whose culture, to 
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judge by objects found, remained in the prehistoric stage. G. Gabrieli, 
Emblems and badges connected with the Roman Academy of the Lincei 
from the seventeenth century onwards. G. M. Columba, Topography 
of Palermo in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Fasc. 5-10. A. Mancini prints the Latin text of the Legend of Mahomet 
from a manuscript at Pisa of the fourteenth century. A hymn to Osiris on a 
stele (c. 1415 B.c.) in the Museum at Turin, by A. Tulli. A collection 
of ethical maxims in Latin (c. A.D. 100) inscribed on a marble slab which 
has been pierced with openings as a transenna in the church of Grotta- 
ferrata, by V. Ussani. 

Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, vol. xi (1924), parts 3 and 4. E. Josi 
continues his account of the catacomb to the left of the Via Tiburtina 
(Viale Regina Margherita), with Christian epitaphs, sculptured sarcophagi, 
a gilt glass of St. Agnes, an ivory doll, etc. G. Wilpert interprets the 
figures on the Christian sarcophagus of Tebessa as symbolizing the Church 
of Rome and her faith. The Baptistery of Butrinto (Buthrotum) in 
southern Albania, with remarkable mosaic pavement, which may be 
compared with others of the fifth-sixth centuries, by L. M. Ugolini. R. 
Krautheimer discusses the history of the two churches now forming the 
Basilica of §. Lorenzo fuori le mura, Rome. The western part (nave), 
rebuilt in the thirteenth century by Honorius III, seems to represent the 
church of Constantine, from which there was access to the tomb of the 
martyr, over which a chapel was erected later, rebuilt by Pelagius II. E. 
Josi describes the discovery under the pavement of the nave of the Lateran 
of remains of buildings belonging to the Equites Singulares, with inscrip- 
tions of A.D. 197 and 203. Gnostic representations from the catacomb 
of Novatianus, by H. Lietzmann. G. P. Kirsch describes the discovery 
below the church of St. Victor at Xanten on the Lower Rhine of the 
original martyr’s memoria, over which the church was afterwards built. It 
contained remains of two skeletons, perhaps of Victor and Mallosus, who, 
according to Gregory of Tours, were buried here. A lost Roman church, 
S. Maria de Maxima, in the Rione S. Angelo, by P. Spezi. 

Bullettino della Commiss. Arch. Comunale di Roma, vol. 61 (1933). 
Phidian Studies, Zeus and Asklepios, with reference to a marble head 
recently acquired for the Museo Nazionale, by D. Mustili. Roman copies 
of a female statue by Phidias, by P. Zancani Montuoro. On copies in the 
Naples Museum of the Richelieu Hermes and the Lansdowne Hermes, by 
A. Adriani. Preliminary account of discoveries of buildings between the 
Forum Pacis and the Coliseum, by A. M. Colini, and of fragments of 
sculpture from the same area, by D. Mustili. The graffiti of the so-called 
Basilica of the Argentarii with classified index, by M. della Corte. They 
show that in the time of Trajan a school was held there by a Q. Caecilius 
Eros, perhaps a descendant of a grammarian of the Virgilian age mentioned 
by Suetonius. A marble wind-dial carved with barbaric heads of sixteen 
winds, mostly named, found at the foot of the Aventine near the arch of 
San Lazzaro, by L. Pollak. The territory of Lanuvium, its character, 
ancient roads, and remains (part i), by A. Galieti. Discoveries in the 
Largo Argentina; the altar of A. Postumius Albinus, by G. Marchetti- 
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Longhi. Protective symbols on the walls of Rome and other ancient 
buildings, by G. B. Giovenale. Fragment of inscription from the Largo 
Argentina belonging to a statue by the sculptor Myron, by D. Mustili. 
Greek epitaph of a boy (end of first century a.D.) expressing familiar ideas 
of Egyptian mysticism, by G. Patriarca. History of the church of SS. 
Quiricus and Julitta near the Forum, by A. Rava. Report on various 
discoveries in Rome and Latium 1931-3, by A. M. Colini. In the 
Bullettino del Museo dell’ Impero Romano, iv (1933) are the following 
papers: Roman villas in the territory of Viterbo, by A. Gargana. The 
road from Rome to Buthrotum in Epirus, by L. M. Ugolini. A sarco- 
phagus (second century a.D., swags of fruit supported by putti) from 
Prevesa in Epirus, by A. L. Pietrogrande. Bust of Trajan in the Piraeus 
Museum, by C. Carducci. Unpublished Greek inscriptions from Crete, 
by G. Patriarca. Reports on recent discoveries in the lands of the Roman 
Empire. 

Roemische Mitteilungen, vol. 49 ( 1934), parts 3 and 4. Two marble 
tripods from Albano in the Vatican compared with another in the 
Museo Mussolini, perhaps connected with Domitian’s villa, by E. von 
Mercklin. A Republican pilaster-capital with winged lion, and history of 
the motive, by L. Curtius. Relief (Museo Mussolini) of a deity holding 
a thunderbolt, the body ending in snake coils, identified as Summanus, the 
god of lightning in the night, by L. Curtius. Orestes and Iphigenia in 
Tauris, as represented on the bronze crater found on the site of Dionyso- 
polis near Varna on the Black Sea in 1907, by L. Curtius. Pelias and his 
daughters on a sarcophagus from the Catacomb of Praetextatus, by M. 
Giitschow. The statue in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, identi- 
fied by G. M. A. Richter as Protesilaus, with which goes a fragment in 
the British Museum, probably represents the eponymous hero of Cyzicus, 
by L. Curtius. A head of Antoninus Pius at Berlin and its relation to 
the reliefs on the Arch of Constantine, by C. Bliimel. 

Aarbager for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, 1934, 2 Halvbind. This 
half-volume opens with a portrait and biography of Finnur Jénsson, the 
Icelandic scholar, who died in 1934. Jakob Benediktsson discusses the 
sources of Peder Resen’s Description of Iceland (seventeenth century), and 
Poul Norlund figures two Byzantine ivory reliefs with Scandinavian 
runes. C. G. Schultz inquires into the date and stylistic origin of certain 
early Romanesque churches in Denmark, and recognizes the Anglo- 
Norman style about 1100; and C. M. Smidt gives an account of the 
Soborg castle and its round chapel. Two new examples of prehistoric 
trephining are recorded by K. Fischer-Moller, with photographs, the 
dolichocephalic character of Danish examples being emphasized; and 
M. B. Mackeprang endeavours to date some underground stone-chambers 
at Donback in Vendsyssel, Jutland. Summaries in French of all the 
articles in the annual volume are included in this number. 

Fornudnnen, 1935, hafte 1. Thirteen house-sites of the Early Iron 
Age in Fora parish, North Oland, are described by Marten Stenberger. 
Two have been excavated and post-holes for the roof revealed, but the 
small finds were scarce, and the date suggested for the village "is about 
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500 B.c. Ivar Schell regards spectacles as an anachronism in medieval 
iconography, though they were invented at the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Their symbolic use in paintings is illustrated by several examples. 
Bengt Séderberg holds that the date 1361, which can be extracted from 
the Latin inscription in Fide Church, South Gotland, refers to the Danish 
invasion, as it would then be very early for minuscules, and the associated 
wall-painting is clearly fifteenth-century. Their date may be that of the 
church’s restoration after a fire. There are shorter notices of the use of 
spectrum analysis in archaeology, and the seventh boat-burial at Valsgarde, 
with a photograph of a round shield covered with metal braces in the 
Vendel style. 

Bolleti de la Societat Arqueologica Luliana, Desembre 1934, in- 
cludes :—The embassy of Mossen Joan Dusay, by X. de Salas Bosch ; 
The chair of Alfabia, by J. Llabrés; Central part of a retable of St. 
Christopher. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Far-Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, no 5, con- 
tains :—-Word-families in Chinese, by B. Karlgren; The Book of 
Changes, by A. Waley; Selected Ordos bronzes, by J. G. Andersson ; 
The finds from Luan P’ing and Hsuan Hua, by T. J. Arne. 

No. 6 contains:— Early Chinese mirror inscriptions, by B. Karlgren ; 
Exhibition of early Chinese bronzes; On the date of the Piao bells, by 
B. Karlgren; The question of the Huai-Tal finds, by A. Koch. 

Mitteilungen der antiquarischen Gesellschaft in Ziirich, Band 31, Heft 
4, contains :—The illuminated manuscript of the History of the World 
by Rudolf von Ems in the Zentralbibliothek at Ziirich, by Dr. K. Escher. 
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Rhomaios. D. Kgl. Danske Vidensk. Selsk. Skrifter, 7. Raekke, historisk og 
filosofisk Afd. iv, 4. 10}x8}. Pp. 289-433. Copenhagen: Levin & 
Munksgaard, 1934. 


History and Topography. 

*Calendar of Deeds relating to Walthamstow, 1584 to 1855. By Stephen J. Barns. 
Third Series. 12210. Pp. 38. Walthamstow Antiquarian Society, Official 
Publication, no. 33. 1935. 

* British Diplomatic Representatives, 1789-1852. Edited by S. T. Bindoff, E. F. 
Malcolm Smith, and C. K. Webster. Camden Third Series, vol. 1. 84x 6}. 
Pp. xvii+216. London: Royal Historical Society, 1934. 

*The Register of William Greenfield, Lord Archbishop of York, 1306-1315. Edited 
by the late William Brown and A. Hamilton Thompson. Part ii. 84x 5}. 
Pp. xliii+259. Publications of the Surtees Society, vol. clxix, 1934. 

*Lathe Court rolls and views of frankpledge in the Rape of Hastings, A.D. 1387 to 1474. 
Edited by Elinor Joan Courthope and Beryl E. R. Formoy. 84x 54. Pp. Ixvi 
+238. Sussex Record Society, volume xxxvii. Lewes: 1935. 

*The parish churches of England. By J. Charles Cox. Edited, with additional 
chapters, by Charles Bradley Ford. 84x 53. Pp.x+118. London: Batsford, 
1935. 75. 6a. 

*The Letters of Sir Walter Scott. Edited by H. J. C. Grierson, assisted by Davidson 
Cook, W. M. Parker, and others. Centenary Edition. Vol. viii, 1821-23. 
83x 54. Pp. xviiit+ 512. London: Constable, 1935.. 18s. 

*Notes on the County Town of Lancaster in the eighteenth century. By T. Cann 
Hughes, M.A., F.S.A. 94x74}. Pp. 32. Reprint, The Lancaster Observer. 
Lancaster: 1935. 

*The story of Keston in Kent. By Frederick Sidney Gammon, rector. 7}x 43. 
Pp. vili+ 74. London: Murby, 1934. 35. 6d. 

*Records of the Templars in England in the twelfth century. The Inquest of 1185, 
with illustrative charters and documents. Edited by Beatrice A. Lees. The 
British Academy : Records of the Social and Economic History of England and 
Wales, vol. ix. 9} 6. Pp. cexvii+457. London: Milford, for the British 
Academy, 1935. 425. 

*Selections from the Dutch records of the Ceylon Government. No. 4. Memoir of 
Joan Gideon Loten, Governor of Ceylon, delivered to his successor, Jan Schreuder, 
on February 28, 1757. Translated from the original by E. Reimers, M.B.E., 
Government archivist. 10} 7. Pp. x+108. Colombo: Government Press, 
1935. Rs. 3. 

*The Map of the British Isles of 1546. By Edward Lynam. 11}x9. Pp. ii+7, 
with a reproduction of the map in 2 sheets. Jenkintown, Penna.: George H. 
Beans Library, 1934. $2.50. 

*The story of Agar Town, the ecclesiastical parish of St. Thomas, Camden Town, 
N.W.1. By Rev. R. Conyers Morrell. 8%x 5}. Pp. 68. Camden Town: 
Author: St. Thomas’s Vicarage, 1935. 6d. 

*The chartulary of the priory of St. Pancras of Lewes. Part ii. Edited by L. F. 
Salzman, M.A.,F.S.A. 8} x 54. Pp.xxv+158. Sussex Record Society, vol. 40. 


1934. 
*The Scattergoods and the East India Company. Edited by the late Sir Richard 
Carnac Temple, Lavinia M. Anstey, and Bernard P. Scattergood. 104 x 8}. 
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Pp. vili+278+xxxi. ‘Indian Antiquary’ Supplement, 1921-1933. Printed 
for the Editors by the British India Press, Bombay, 1921-1933 and D. J. Jeffery, 
Ltd., Harpenden, 1935. 

*Calendar of Treasury Books, 1 September 1698 to 31 July 1699. Vol. xiv. Prepared 
for William A. Shaw, Litt.D. 10x 6}. Pp. viili+6o01. London: Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 1934. 1 10s. 

*The Celtic Church in Scotland. A study of its penetration lines and art relationships. 
By W. Douglas Simpson. 10x 7}. Pp. 120. Aberdeen: The University 
Press, 1935. 

*The story of Lower Skilts in Warwickshire. By N. F. Woodward. 8}x 54. Pp. 26. 
Evesham : [1935]. 

*The Montagu Musters Book, A.D. 1602-1623. Edited, with an introduction, by 
Joan Wake and biographical notes by the Rev. H. Isham Longden, F.S.A. 
9}x6. Pp. lxii+289. Northamptonshire Record Society, vol. vii. Peter- 
borough: 1935. 

*Société des Nations. Institut international de coopération intellectuelle. Guide inter- 
national des Archives. Europe. 8% x6}. Pp. viii+393. Paris: Institut 
international de coopération intellectuelle ; Rome: Biblioteca d’Arte editrice 
Annales Institutorum, 1934. 

*Académie Royale de Belgique. La Commission Royale d’Histoire, 1834-1934. 
Livre Jubilaire composé a l’occasion du centiéme anniversaire de sa fondation par 
les membres de la Commission. 10x 7}. Pp. 372. Bruxelles: Palais des 
Académies, 1934. 

*A Infancia da Academia (1788-1794). Visita aos Arquivos do Reino: correspon- 
déncia a tal respeito de Jodo Pedro Ribeiro, Santa Rosa de Viterbo, etc. Publi- 
cada e largiamente prefaciada por Antonio Baido. gx 54. Pp. li+213. 
Lisbon : Academia das Ciéncias, 1934. 

*Documentos das Chancelarias Reais anteriores a 1531 relativosa Marrocos. Publicados 
por ordem da Academia das Ciéncias de Lisboa e sob a direccdo de Pedro de 
Azevedo. Tomo II (1450-1456). 139. Pp. iv+768. Lisbon: Academia 
das Ciéncias, 1934. 

*Lettres secrétes et curiales du pape Grégoire XI (1370-1378) relatives 4 la France. 
Extraites des Registres du Vatican, par L. Mirot et H. Jassemin. Premier fasci- 
cule. Bibliothéque des écoles frangaisesd’ Athénes et deRome. 124 x 10. Columns 
122. Paris: Boccard, 1935. 

*Ordinaire de l’église Notre-Dame Cathédrale d’Amiens, par Raoul de Rouvroy (1291). 
Publié d’aprés de manuscrit original par Georges Durand. 11x9g. Pp. Ixxiv 
+605. Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, tome vingt-deuxiéme. 
Amiens and Paris: 1934. 

*Las Instituciones juridicas en la conquista de América. Por Silvio A. Zavala. 9} 

x 6%. Pp. viit+349. Madrid: Junta para ampliacion de estudios e investiga- 
ciones cientificas, 1935. 


Indian Archaeology. 
*Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department for the year 1930. 10} 
x 8}. Pp.x+ 331. Bangalore: Government Press, 1934. 
Irish Archaeology. 


*Ancient Ireland. A study in the lessons of archaeology and history. By R. A. S. 
Macalister. 7} x43. Pp.xii+307. London: Methuen, 1935. ros. 6d. 


Maltese Archaeology. 


*Malta. Origini della civilta Mediterranea. Di Luigi M. Ugolini. 11}x 8}. 
Pp. xv-+314. Rome: La Libreria dello Stato, 1934. 


Mythology. 
"Aspects of Celtic Mythology. By A: G.van Hamel. The Sir John Rh¥s memorial 
lecture of the British Academy, 1934. 10x 6}. Pp. 44. London: Milford, 
1935. 35. 
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Prehistoric Archaeology. 


*Les peintures rupestres schématiques de la péninsule ibérique. Par l’Abbé Henri 
Breuil. iv. Sud-Est et Est de Espagne. 12$x10. Pp. iv.+ 166, with 44 
plates. Ouvrage publié sous les auspices de la Fondation Singer-Polignac. 
Imprimerie de Lorgny, 1935. 

*Stonehenge and its date. By R.H. Cunnington. 7}x5. Pp. viit+135. London: 
Methuen, 1935. 55. 

*Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Steinzeitlichen Musikinstrumente Europas. Von Otto 
Seewald. 9}x6}. Pp. 156. Vienna: Schroll, 1934. RM. 12. 


Roman Archaeology. 


*The Roman roads of Wales. iii. Caernarvonshire and Anglesey. By S. O’Dwyer. 
93x 6.- Pp. 22. Newtown: Montgomeryshire Printing Co., 1935. 15. 6d. 

*The Neptune and Minerva stone, Chichester. By S. E. Winbolt. 63x 4}. Pp. 8. 
Chichester: Moore & Wingham, 1935. 4d. 

*Vindonissa. Lager und Vicus. Von Rudolf Laur-Belart. 1229}. Pp. vii+ 105, 
with 40 plates. Rémisch-Germanische Forschungen, Band ro. Berlin and 
Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1935. RM. 18. 

*Der Obergermanisch-Raetische Limes des Roemerreiches, Lieferung li. Strecke 10: Der 
Odenwaldlimes von Wérth am Main bis Wimpfen am Neckar. Strecke 11-12: 
Die Neckarlinie und der Ratische Limes von Haghof bei Welzheim bis zu der 
wirttembergisch-bayerischen Grenze. 1249}. Pp. 121-128, 46,95. Berlin 
and Leipzig : Petters, 1935. 


Sculpture. 


*The medieval carver. By M. D. Anderson. With a preface by W. G. Constable. 
7%x 5. Pp. xix+‘187. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1935. 85. 6d. 

*The roof bosses of Winchester cathedral. By C. J. P. Cave. 84x 5}. Pp. 22. 
Winchester : Friends of Winchester Cathedral, 1935. 6d. 


Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 7th February 1935. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 


The following were admitted Fellows:—Mr. E. I. P. Bowen and 
Mr. G. M. Bland. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society :—The Rt. Hon. 
William George Arthur Ormsby-Gore, Mr. Francis Wormald, Prof. 
Thomas Bertram Lonsdale Webster, Rev. David James Mathew, Miss 
Anne Geddes Gilchrist, Lord Gerald Wellesley, Miss Maude Violet 
Clarke, Mr. Sydney Herbert Paviére, Mr. Francis Geoffrey Rendall, Mr. 
Iorwerth Cyfeiliog Peate, Mr. Matley Moore, Mr. Albert Van de Put, 
Mr. Charles Marriott Oldrid Scott, Miss Gwenllian Elizabeth Fanny 
Morgan, and Mr. Thomas Herbert Lesbirel Hony. 


Thursday, 14th February 1935. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows :—Miss M. H. Mills, Mr. F. 
Wormald, Rt. Hon. W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore, Mr. C. B. Willcocks, Mr. 
L. Edwards, Lord Gerald Wellesley, and Mr. A. Van de Put. 
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Prof. Tancred Borenius and Mr. John Charlton read a paper on 
excavations at Clarendon Palace. 


Thursday, 21st February 1935. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows :—The Earl of Ilchester and 
Mr. S. H. Paviére. 

Mr. F. Cottrill read papers on excavations at Witham, Essex, and on 
recent excavations in Roman London. 


Thursday, 28th February 1935. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows:—Mr. C. M. Oldrid Scott, 
Rev. D. J. Mathew, and Mr. F. G. Rendall. 

Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, F.S.A., Mrs. Wheeler, F.S.A., and Lt.-Col. 


C. D. Drew, D.S.O., F.S.A., read a paper on the excavations at Maiden 
Castle. 


Thursday, 7th March 1935. Sir Eric Maclagan, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 

Miss A. G. Gilchrist was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. H. V. German exhibited through the Director two pottery vessels 
of Trojan type, found at Bembridge, Isle of Wight (p. 354). 

Mr. G. Leggett exhibited through the Director a Greek jug of the 
fifth century B.c. found in the Medway at Chatham in 1871 (p. 354). 

Mr. A. C. Wilberforce exhibited through the Director a basalt statue 
of an Egyptian priest, found at Hayes, Middlesex (p. 354). 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society:—Mr. George 
Sperling Gibbons, Mr. Thomas Gerard Davidson, Sir William Milner, 
Bart., Mr. Bryan Hugh St. John O’Neil, Mr. Geoffrey Thompson, Mr. 
Martin Rivington Holmes, Mr. Ernest Samuel Makower, Mr. Bertram 
Ralph Leftwich, Mr. Walter Travers McIntire, Mr. Richard Ewhurst 
Porter, Mr. Richard Ernest Knowles, Mr. Arthur Westall Vivian-Neal, 
Mr. Henry Mendelssohn Hake, and Mr. Henry Folliot Scott Stokes. 


Thursday, 14th March 1935. Sir Eric Maclagan, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows :—Mr. T. G. Davidson, Mr. 
H. F. Scott Stokes, Mr. G. $. Gibbons, and Mr. B. R. Leftwich. 

Mr. C. W. Phillips, F.S.A., read a paper on the excavations of the 
Giants’ Hills long barrow, Skendleby, Lincolnshire. 


Thursday, 21st March 1935. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows :—Mr. I. C. Peate, Col. C. de 
W. Crookshank, Mr. A. W. Vivian-Neal, and Mr. M. R. Holmes. 

Dr. F. H. Fairweather, F.S.A., read a paper on Colne Priory, Essex, 
and the burials of the Earls of Oxford. 


Thursday, 28th March 1935. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 
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The following were admitted Fellows:—Mr. T. H. L. Hony, Mr. 
E. S$. Makower, and Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil. 

Mr. C. A. Ralegh Radford, F.S.A., read a paper on Tintagel: the 
castle and the Celtic monastery. 


Thursday, 4th April 1935. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows:—Mr. G. Thompson, Prof. 
T. B. L. Webster, and Mr. H. M. Hake. 

The Rt. Hon. W. G. Ormsby-Gore, F.S.A., exhibited a thirteenth- 
century bronze figure from a Crucifix found at Criccieth Castle in Decem- 


ber 1934 (p. 358). 
Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, F.S.A., read a paper on Dartmouth Castle. 


Thursday, 1th April 1935. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows :~-—Miss G. E. F. Morgan, Mr. 
W. T. McIntire, and Mr. R. E. Porter. 

The Report of the Auditors of the Society’s accounts for the year 1934 
was read, and thanks were voted to the Auditors for their trouble, and to 
the Treasurer for his good and faithful services. 

Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes, F.S.A., and Mr. M. R. Hull read a paper on 
the excavations at Colchester. 


Anniversary Meeting : Tuesday, 30th April 1935. Sir Frederic Kenyon, 
President, in the Chair. 

Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds and Mr. O. F. Parker were appointed Scruta- 
tors of the Ballot. 

The following Report of the Council for the year 1934-5 was read: 

Research. The excavations at Maiden Castle began in July under the 
direction of Dr. and Mrs. Wheeler and Lt.-Col. Drew and with the co- 
operation of the Dorset Archaeological Society. Although the first 
season’s work was naturally of a somewhat exploratory nature it holds out 
great hope for the success of the whole campaign, which will continue at 
least for two further seasons. Work was continued at Colchester and 
at Witham, Essex, for both of which the Society is in part responsible. 
Reports on each of these three excavations were presented to the Society 
during the past year. In addition the Council has made grants from the 
Research Fund towards work at Clarendon Palace, Bourton-on-the-Water, 
and the Skendleby long barrow, on all of which papers have been read to 
the Society, and also at Bigberry, Walmer, and Gloucester. 

Once again the Council would ask Fellows to support the Research 
Fund to the best of their ability. The calls on it are many and its income 
is very small, and in many cases its grants can only be in the nature of 
expressions of good will rather than of much material assistance. 

Publications. The <Antiquaries ‘fournal has appeared regularly and 
Archaeologia, vol. \xxxiv, should be ready during the summer. No Report 
of the Research Committee has been issued during the year under review, 
but that on the excavations at Verulamium is at the printers’. 
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Library. Miss Warrand resigned her post as a cataloguer in October, 
after ten years’ service to the Society. The catalogues are now in such an 
advanced state that it was felt that the work could very well be continued 
with one cataloguer only, and consequently Miss Warrand’s post has not 
been filled. “The number of Fellows and others using the Library shows 
no diminution, but rather an increase. 

The following books other than those sent for review have been 
presented during the past year :— 


From the Authors: 


Sidelights on brasses in Hertfordshire churches : ii. Aldbury, by H. C. Andrews, F.S.A. 

Les plus anciennes Croisées d’Ogives, by M. Aubert, Hon. F.S.A. 

Some notes on the Evesham branch of the Washbourne family, by E. A. B. Barnard, 
F.S.A. 

Caistor Church and its tower, by Rev. P. B. G. Binnall. 

Members of Parliament for Northumberland (1327-99), by C. H. Hunter Blair, F.S.A. 

The proper function and scope of a National Art Gallery and Museum, by Lord 
Bledisloe, F.S.A. 

Addresses at the Waitangi celebrations, by Lord Bledisloe, F.S.A. 

The west walls of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by Parker Brewis, F.S.A. 

La céramique de l’Age de Bronze au Danemark, by H. C. Brokolm. 

The roof bosses of Winchester Cathedral, by C. J. P. Cave, F.S.A. 

The bells of the parish church of Neston, Cheshire, by F. H. Cheetham, F.S.A. 

The last illness and post-mortem examination of James I, by F. W. Cock, F.S.A. 

Monumental brasses in Somerset : ii. and iii, by A. B. Connor. 

Fragmenta Armamentaria, by F. H. Cripps-Day. 

The aborigines of Jamaica, by F. Cundall, F.S.A. 

Further excavations at Jarlshof, Shetland, by A. O. Curle, F.S.A. 

Downing muniments: i. a seventeenth-century inventory of plate, by W. L. Cuttle 
and R. Hill. 

Excavations at Goward, near Hilltown, co. Down, by O. Davies and E. Evans, F.S.A. 

The professional costume of lawyers illustrated chiefly by monumental brasses, by 
L. Edwards, F.S.A. 

Excavations at Llys Edwin Celyn Farm, Northop, Flintshire, by T. A. Glenn. 

Irish gold lunulae, with special reference to a pair from Midleton, co. Cork, by L. S. 
Gogan. 

Oxford and the history of science, by R. T. Gunther. 

A descriptive catalogue of Sheffield manorial records, 1424 to 1624, vol. 3, by T. W. 
Hall, F.S.A. 

The architectural work of Sir Banister Fletcher, by W. Hanneford-Smith. 

The parish church of Brighton, by F. Harrison, F.S.A. 

Wigan Corporation records, by A. J. Hawkes, F.S.A. 

The cemetery cairn of Knockast, by H. O’N. Hencken, F.S.A., and H. L. Movius, jun. 

The place-names of Ardingly, by Miss M. S. Holgate, F.S.A. 

Literary associations of the county town of Lancaster and its surrounding districts, by 
T. Cann Hughes, F.S.A. 

Notes on the county town of Lancaster in the eighteenth century, by T. Cann Hughes, 
F.S.A. 

Christian van Vianen, goldsmith in England, by E. Alfred Jones, F.S.A. 

Landmarks of ancient Batticaloa, by D. W. N. Kadramer. 

Megalithic monuments in north-east Scotland, by A. Keiller, F.S.A. 

The brasses in the Temple Church, by P. W. Kerr, F.S.A., and W. J. Kaye, F.S.A. 

Romano-British pottery found at Boughton Close, near Worcester, by W. H. Knowles, 
F.S.A. 

Loch Lomondside fonts and effigy, by A. D. Lacaille. 

La cathédrale de Rouen au XIE® siécle, by G. Lanfry. 

Le Bréviaire-Missel du prieuré clunisien de Lewes, by Abbé V. Leroquais. 


VOL. XV pd 
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The Indus civilisation: some connections with Sumer, Elam, and the West, by 
E. Mackay, F.S.A. : 

The Indus civilisation, by E. Mackay, F.S.A. 

Runnekammen fra Setre, by O. Magnus and H. Shetelig, Hon. F.S.A. 

A wooden cauldron from Altartate, Co. Monaghan, by A. Mahr. 

Zu den sogenannten prihistorischen Steigeisen, by A. Mahr. 

Quaternary research in Ireland, 1934, from the archaeological viewpoint, by A. Mahr. 

The Greyfriars of Walsingham, by A. R. Martin, F.S.A. 

Die Grabung der Universitat Kairo bei Maadi, by O. Menghin, Hon. F.S.A. 

Ursprung und Entwicklung der germanischen Goldgefasse des Bronzezeitalters, by 
O. Menghin, Hon. F.S.A. 

The Roman villa at Castle Hill, Whitton, Ipswich, by J. Reid Moir and G. Maynard. 

A giant hand-axe from Sheringham, by J. Reid Moir. 

The romance of our old village choirs, by Rev. R. C. Morrell. 

A brief history of the village and the church, Bow Brickhill, Bucks., by Rev. R. C. 
Morrell. 

The story of Agar Town, the ecclesiastical parish of St. Thomas’s, Camden Town, by 
Rev. R. C. Morrell. 

Butley Priory, Suffolk, by J. N. L. Myres, F.S.A., W. D. Carée, F.S.A., and J. B. 
Ward Perkins. 

Medieval pottery and kiln at Ashton, near Chester, by R. Newstead. 

The megalithic culture of Northern Europe, by C. A. Nordman. 

Norse ruins at Gardar, by P. Nérlund. 

Researches into Norse culture in Greenland, by P. Nérlund and M. Stenberger. 

The castle and borough of Llanidloes, by B. H. St. J. O’Neil, F.S.A. 

Breiddin Hill excavations, 1933, by B. H. St. J. O’Neil, F.S.A. 

Excavations at Titterstone Clee Hill Camp, Shropshire, by B. H. St. J. O'Neil, F.S.A. 

A hoard of late Roman coins from Northamptonshire, by B. H. St. J. O’Neil, F.S.A. 

Roman coins from Caerwent, by B. H. St. J. O’Neil, F.S.A. 

Peveril Castle, by B. H. St. J. O’Neil, F.S.A. 

Medieval glassworkers in North Staffordshire, by T. Pape, F.S.A. 

The earthen hill-top camps of Wessex, by A. D. Passmore. 

Tell-el-Amarna, by J. D. S. Pendlebury, F.S.A. 

Monastic paving tiles, by Lord Ponsonby and Hon. Matthew Ponsonby. 

The churchwardens’ accounts of West Tarring, by Rev. W. J. Pressey, F.S.A. 

Tudor domestic mural painting, by F. W. Reader. 

Further discoveries of domestic mural paintings in Buckinghamshire, by F. W. Reader. 

Design and medieval architecture, by Dr. Helen Rosenau. 

The islet of St. Helier and Elizabeth Castle, by Major N. V. L. Rybot, F.S.A. 

The brass of Sir William Harper, by H. K. St.J. Sanderson. 

Feet of Fines for Harpenden, by B. P. Scattergood, F.S.A. 

The manor of Rothamsted and the Wittewronge descent of Sir John Burnet Lawes, 
by B. P. Scattergood, F.S.A. 

The Scattergoods and the East India Company, by Sir R. C. Temple, F.S.A., 
L. Anstey, and B. P. Scattergood, F.S.A. 

La quatriéme campagne de fouilles 4 Ras-Shamra, by C. F. A. Schaeffer, C. Virol- 
leaud, and E. Dhorme. 

Oldtidens Fartpier, by H. Shetelig, Hon. F.S.A. 

Buckingham Palace, its furniture, decorations, and history, by H. Clifford Smith, 
F.S.A. 

The civic history of the town of Cavan, by T. S. Smyth. 

Der Ubergang von der Stein- zur BronzezeitkuJtur in der Schweiz, by O. Tschumi, 
Hon. F.S.A. 

Albiobola, by C. W. Vollgraff, Hon. F.S.A. 

Guide to St. Michael’s Mount, by Miss Joan Wake. 

The Ravenhurst, Camp Hill, Birmingham, by B. Walker, F.S.A. 

The English antiquaries of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, by 
H. B. Walters, F.S.A. 

The story of Lower Skilts in Warwickshire, by N. F. Woodward. 
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From John Allan, F.S.A. : 
Romano-British imitations of Bronze coins of Claudius I, by C. H. V. Sutherland. 


From an Anonymous donor : 
The letters of Sir Walter Scott. Centenary edition, vols. vi, vii, viii. 


From the Standing Council of the Baronetage : 
Official roll of the baronets, 31st January 1934. 


From the British Academy : 
Proceedings, vol. xix. 
Records of the Templars in England, edited by Beatrice A. Lees. 
Babylonian menologies and the Semitic calendars, by S. Langdon. 


From the Trustees of the British Museum : 
Subject index of the modern books acquired .. . 1926-30. 


From the Government Archivist, Ceylon : 
Selections from the Dutch records of Ceylon, no. 4. 
From Philip Fox : 
The Adler planetarium and astronomical museum of Chicago. 


Catalogue of the Meusing collection of old scientific instruments (1479-1800) now in 
the Chicago Museum. 


From W. Osbern Grazebrook : 
Burke’s Armory, interleaved and annotated by the late George Grazebrook, F.S.A. 
From Mrs. Hewins : 


The Royal Saints of Britain from the latter days of the Roman Empire, by W. A. S. 
Hewins. 
From J. J. Marquet de Vasselot, Hon. F.S.A.: 
Musée de Cluny : guide officiel. 


From O. Menghin, Hon. F.S.A.: 
Die prahistorische Sammlung des niederésterreichischen Landesmuseum. 
Grabungen auf der neolithischen Siedlung von Merimde-Benisalame. 
Fihrer durch die Schausammlungen des niederésterreichischen Landesmuseum. 


From the Worshipful Company of Merchant Taylors : 

The windows of Merchant Taylors’ Hall, by Sir Frederick Morris Fry and W. L. 

Thomas. 

From J. Pierpont Morgan, Hon. F.S,A.: 

Exhibition of illuminated manuscripts held at the New York Public Library, 1933-4. 
From the Friends of the National Libraries : 

The funeral oration of Pericles, translated out of Thucydides, by Thomas Hobbes. 
‘From B. H. St. J. O’Neil, F.S.A.: 

The Roman sites of South-West Leicestershire, by A. J. Pickering. 


From Prof. E. Prestage : 
Homenagem a Martins Sarmento. 


From C. A. Ralegh Radford, F.S.A. : 
Bibliografie Ceské Historie. 


From the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s: 
A survey of views showing the potential results of extensive reconstruction of buildings 
near the cathedral ...: being a report by W. Godfrey Allen. 


From the Governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital : 
The history of St. Thomas’s Hospital, vol. 2, by F. G. Parsons. 


From the Worshipful Company of Skinners : 
Records of the Skinners of London, Edward I to James I, edited by J. J. Lambert. 
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From the Victoria and Albert Museum : 
Review of the principal acquisitions during the year 1934. 


From Benjamin Walker, F.S.A.: 
The Birmingham Town Hall, 1834-1934. 


From Canon S. W. Wheatley, F.S.A. : 
Report . . . of proceedings in connection with the Holborn Valley improvements. 
Collections relating to Henry Smith Esq., sometime alderman of London. Interleaved 
copy with notes, drawings, etc. 


General._—The Senate of the University of London has appointed the 
President, or his representative, to be a member of the Committee of 
Management of the University Institute of Archaeology. 

Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler has been appointed the Society’s representative 
on the Ancient Monuments Board for England. 

Mr. F. J. E. Raby represented the Society at the centenary celebration 
of the Service des Monuments historiques, and of the Société frangaise 
d’archéologie. 

Pere Delehaye, Honorary Fellow, represented the Society at the cen- 
tenary of the Commission royal d’histoire of the Académie royale de 
Belgique. 

Prof. J. L. Myres represented the Society at the Congrés des sciences 
anthropologiques et ethnologiques held in London in July. 

A new cloakroom for ladies has been provided. 

Col. Browne has made great progress with the catalogue of the lantern 
slides, and the Council has also to thank Mr. Jerome Bankes for under- 
taking the completion of the card catalogue of the Society’s collection of 
prints and drawings. 

The following gifts, other than books, have been received during the 
past year :— 

From Jerome Bankes, F.S.A. : 
A collection of caricatures by Gilray. 


From C. J. P. Cave, F.S.A.: 
A collection of lantern slides of bosses in Norwich cathedral, Tewkesbury abbey, and 
Winchester cathedral. 


From J. L. Douthwaite : 
A few of the F.S.A.’s: engraving after D. Maclise. 


From Very Rev. Prior Horne, F.S.A. : 
Three English medieval seal-matrices. 


From the Earl of Iddesleigh : 
Two mezzotint engravings of the Society of Dilettanti, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


From W. H. Quarrell, F.S.A. : 
Engraved portraits of Cromwell Mortimer, James Petit Andrews, Richard Kirwan, 
George Edwards, Rev. Thomas Warton, Rev. John Whitaker. 
A collection of ‘ Vanity Fair’ cartoons. 


From Frank Stevens, F.S.A. : 
A collection of photographs of rood screens mainly in Norfolk. 


From Walter Tower, F.S.A. : 
Full-size drawings of the glass in Tewkesbury abbey. 
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Obituary. The following Fellows have died since the last Anniver- 
sary :— 

Ordinary Fellows 

Kenneth Champain Bayley, 23rd February 1935. 

Rev. James Martindale Biake, 24th July 1934. 

Robert Carr Bosanquet, 21st April 1935. 

Sir Harold Brakspear, K.C.V.O., 20th November 1934. 

George Cyril Brooke, Litt.D., 11th October 1934. 

George Granville Buckley, 15th May 1934. 

Sir Ernest Alfred Wallis Budge, Litt.D., 23rd November 1934. 

Edward Conder, 27th July 1934. 

Sir.George Herbert Duckworth, C.B., 27th April 1934. 

Sir Evan Vincent Evans, C.H., LL.D., 13th November 1934. 

Rev. Edmund Farrer, 8th April 1935. 

Thomas Robert Gambier-Parry, 15th February 1935. 

Iltyd Gardner, 1oth February 1935. 

Thomas Edward Goodyear, 14th August 1934 

Percy Charles Haydon- ‘Bacon, 2nd January 1935. 

George Everett Jeffery, 4th April 1935. 

Henry Jenner, 8th May 1934. 

Sir Henry Charles Miller Lambert, K.C.M.G., gth February 1935. 

Hardy Bertram McCall, 16th July 1934. 

Herbert Edward Powell, 14th December 1934. 

Major Eustace Richardson- Cox, D.L., 28th February 1935. 

Theophilus Caldwell Sandeman, 25th "March 1935. 

George Ulick, Marquess of Sligo, 26th February 1935. 

John Cottingham Tingey, 3rd July 1934. 

Rev. Thomas Alfred Walker, LL.D., 9th March 1935. 

William Self Weeks, 9th April 1935. 

Herbert Weld, 5th February 1935. 

Albert Henry Whitin, 6th March 1935. 

Wyatt Wyatt-Paine, 12th April 1935. 


Honorary Fellows 


Dr. Lajos Marton, 4th November 1934. 
Dr. Louis Siret, 7th June 1934. 


Rogert Carr Bosanguet died after a short illness on Easter Day at 
the age of 63. After a fine career at Eton and Cambridge, where, in 
addition to two firsts and a Craven Travelling studentship, he was known 
as a wit and writer of light verse, he spent two years in travel and then 
began his active archaeological career by excavating Housesteads on the 
Wall. In 1899 he was appointed Assistant Director of the British 
School at Athens and became director the year after. During his term of 
office he carried out excavations in Laconia and Crete. In 1906 he 
returned to England as Professor of Classical Archaeology in the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, a chair which he held until 1920. While at Liverpool 
he did much work on the archaeology, especially the Roman archaeology, 
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of Wales, excavating at Caersws and on other sites, and becoming a 
member of the Royal Commission on ancient monuments in Wales and 
of the Advisory Board for Wales, resigning the latter post on leaving 
Liverpool when he was appointed a member of the English Board. He 
took an active part in the work of the Hellenic and Roman Societies, of 
which latter body he was a vice-president. He had also just retired from 
the presidency of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1899, was a local secretary 
for Northumberland, and served as a vice-president from 1930 to 1934; 
in spite of residing in Northumberland (he had succeeded his father at 
Rock in 1911) he was a most regular attendant at the meetings of the 
Council and at those meetings of the Society when he was on duty as the 
President’s deputy. 


Sir Harotp Brakspear was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1900, 
and served on the Council in 1915 and 1930; he was also a member of 
the Research Committee, a local secretary for Wiltshire, and had con- 
tributed many papers both to rchaeologia, the Proceedings, and The 
Antiquaries Fournal. 

He was born in 1870, became an A.R.I.B.A. in 1893, and set up in 
practice at Corsham in Wiltshire, where he lived for the remainder of his 
life. As an architect his most important work was the repairing of 
ancient buildings, both domestic and ecclesiastical, such as Little Sodbury 
manor house, Lacock, Malmesbury and Battle Abbeys, Sherborne Castle, 
and St. George’s, Windsor, where he was responsible for the repair of the 
roof, upon the completion of which in 1931 he was made a K.C.V.O. 

His archaeological work consisted mainly in the excavation of some 
of the greater abbeys and in much of this work he collaborated with 
the late Sir William Hope, assisting him at Fountains, Furness, Beau- 
lieu, Jervaulx, and many other sites, not all Cistercian. His work at 
Lacock, Malmesbury, and Battle has already been mentioned, but he also 
excavated and published monographs on Hayles, Bradenstoke, Stanley, 
Bardney, Worcester dorter, St. Nicholas, Exeter, and Wigmore, some of 
these appearing in the Archaeological ‘fournal. He also did much work 
for the Victoria County Histories. He was a member of the Salisbury 
and Bristol Diocesan Advisory Committees, was a Fellow of the R.I.B.A., 
President of the Wessex Association of Architects, and advisory architect 
to the Chapters of Worcester and Windsor. 


Gerorce Cyrit Brooke was elected a Fellow in 1927 and was a 
member of the Council at the time of his death. On leaving Cambridge 
he entered the British Museum, becoming an assistant in the Department 
of Coins and Medals, and eventually rising to the position of Deputy 
Keeper. He made himself an authority on Anglo-Saxon and English 
coins, publishing many papers in the Numismatic Chronicle and the 
British Numismatic Fournal, as well as one or two books. He was one of 
the secretaries of the Royal Numismatic Society, in which Society’s work 
he took an active share, and he also was a member of the British Numis- 
matic Society. 
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Sir Ernest Bunce, who died in November at the age of 77, was edu- 
cated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, was Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholar of 
the University, became an Assistant in the British Museum on leaving the 
University, and from 1893 to 1924 was keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities. He was knighted in 1920. His output of work was enor- 
mous, as, apart from writing official guides, he edited Egyptian, Coptic, 
and Ethiopian texts, the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus, and the Book of the 
Dead, and wrote books on many aspects of Egyptian and Assyrian archaeo- 
logy. Nor was his work confined to the study, for he superintended 
excavations in Assyria, Egypt, and the Sudan, especially noteworthy being 
those carried out at Nineveh, Aswan, and Merée. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society honoris causa in 1890, served 
on the Council in 1898, and made communications to the Society on the 
hieratic papyrus of Nesi Amsu, on Egyptian bronze weapons, and on a 
Coptic grave shirt, all of which were published in Archaeologia. 


Str Georce Duckworth was elected a Fellow in 1912. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 1908 was appointed 
the first secretary of the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments for 
England, holding that position until his retirement early in 1934. He 
was made a C.B. in 1919, and received the honour of knighthood in 1927. 


Str Vincent Evans was elected a Fellow in 1918 and served on the 
Council in 1921. He was made a Companion of Honour in 1922. For 
many years he was secretary of the Honourable Society of the Cymmro- 
dorion, and to his tireless activities the high position which that Society 
holds is largely due. He was chairman of the Royal Commission on Ancient 
Monuments for Wales and of the Advisory Board for Wales, honorary 
secretary of the National Eisteddfod, and a governor of the University of 
Wales, of the National Museum, and of the National Library. He died 


in November. 


GeorcE Everett JEFFERY died in April, having resigned his Fellowship, 
owing to ill health, in the previous December. For many years he was 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments for Cyprus where he did much useful 
work in spite of the very limited means at his disposal. He was elected a 
Fellow of the Society in 1912, acted as local secretary for Cyprus, and 
contributed many papers, mainly on Cypriote architecture, to our publica- 
tions. 


Henry JENNER was elected a Fellow in 1883, and served on the 
Council in 1889, 1890, 1898, and 1899. He made a few contributions 
to the Proceedings, and when living in London was a regular attendant at 
the Society’s meetings. He was for many years on the staff of the Library 
of the British Museum, and on his retirement in 1909 went to live near 
Hayle, in Cornwall, where he took an active part in the intellectual life 
of the county, especially in such matters as the study of the Cornish lan- 
guage and the revival of the Cornish Gorsedds. He for long served as a 
local secretary of the Society for the county. 
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Apert Henry Wuirin was elected a Fellow in 1916, and when in 
London was a fairly regular attendant at the Society’s meetings. But most 
of his later life was spent in Paris, although his business interests were in 
America. By his will he made many bequests to art galleries and other 
institutions in this country, among these bequests being one of 5,000 dollars 
to the Society. 


Lajos Marton, Director of the Archaeological Departments of the 
National Hungarian Museum at Budapest, died suddenly in November 
when attending the Conference of Museum Officials at Madrid. He had 
done much work on the prehistory of Hungary, among his most important 
studies being one on the early La Tene period, which he published in 
Archaeologia Hungarica. He was elected an Honorary Fellow in 1933. 


Louts Sriret had spent a long life investigating the prehistory of Spain, 
and especially of Andalusia, and in his work he found an able collaborator 
in his brother Enrique, their joint work dealing with the first metal ages 
in south-east Spain being among the first to draw attention to the wealth 
of archaeological material in the country awaiting investigation. Other 
works by him were on prehistoric Spain, Punic, Roman, Visigothic, and 
Arab antiquities, on Iberian Chronology, and on east and west in Spain 
in prehistoric times. To the recent Prehistoric Congress held in London 
in 1932 he contributed a paper on the ‘Problem of the Aeneolithic’. He 
was elected an Honorary Fellow of the Society in 1933. 


The scrutators having handed in their report, the following were 
declared elected officers and members of Council for the ensuing year :— 
Sir Frederic Kenyon, President; Mr. R. Holland-Martin, Treasurer ; 
Mr. Reginald Smith, Director; Mr. A. W. Clapham, Secretary ; Mr. 
John Allan, Mr. J. N. Bankes, Mr. H. C. Beck, Mr. W. Gurney Benham, 
Mr. C. J. P. Cave, Mr. C. T. Clay, Prof. W. G. Constable, Mr. V. B. 
Crowther-Beynon, Mr. Stephen Gaselee, Sir Eric Maclagan, Dr. Felix 
Oswald, Mr. C. A. R. Radford, Mr. L. F. Salzman, Miss M. V. Taylor, 
Prof. Hamilton Thompson, Mr. G. J. Turner, and Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler. 

The meeting was then adjourned until 9 o’clock, when the President 
delivered the Anniversary Address (p. 249), and presented the Gold Medal 
of the Society for distinguished services to archaeology to Sir Aurel Stein, 
who replied (p. 260). 

On the motion of Sir Eric Maclagan, Vice-President, the following 
resolution was carried unanimously :— 

‘That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the President for his 
address, and that he be requested to allow it to be printed.’ 


The President signified his assent. 














